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PLASTELINE 


third dimension 
to teaching 


PLASTELINE Modeling Clay Projects 
make any subject . . . History, 
Geography, English, Mathematics 
or Art more alive, more exciting 
and more easily understood. In 
working with their hands, in all 
three dimensions, youngsters as- 
similate more easily, and retain 
longer, those things they are ex- 
pected to learn and know. 


PLASTELINE, perfection among all 
modeling materials, is 


@ Convenient—Four lb. rolls 
to a box, ready for instant use. 


@ Economical—Retains plasticity 
—stays fresh and usable for 
years. 


@ Pliable—Easily manipulated 
3-D HISTORY by tiny hands. 


‘Twas the 19th of April 
'75 when Paul Revere rode 


to immortality. The Revolution 


; @ Stainless—Washes easily from hands and 
had begun .. . How alive, how real dethes 


@ Firm—tThough easily molded it holds its 
form. 


history seems as children become 
the om, Non-Toxic—Contains pure non-toxic ingredients. 
itself in PLASTELINE Model- 
ing Clay. 


PLASTELINE 

A Traditionally Quality Modeling Material of Unsurpassed Prestige 
Write for Free Circular 
‘Modeling With Clay’’ 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Dept. AC-90 Springfield 2, Mass. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 


Mrs. Brown 
refused to sink 


Keep rowing or Ill toss you all overboard!” 


The threat came from a redhead in corset and 
bloomers, with a Colt .45 lashed to her waist. And as 
the lifeboat marked S.S. Titanic lurched into the 
waves, she rowed too, rowed until her hands bled. 


Mrs. Margaret Tobin Brown had come a long way 
to take charge of that crowded lifeboat. Once penni- 
less, she now had millions. Once semi-illiterate, she 
now knew five languages. Once spurned by Denver 
society, she now hobnobbed with nobility. 


But, as she said, “You can’t wear the social regis- 
ter for water wings.” Her $60,000 chinchilla cloak 
covered three children; her other outer garments she 
had given to elderly women. She swore, threatened, 
sang grand opera, joked—and she kept her boatload 
of wretched survivors going till rescue came. 


Asked how she’d done it, she replied, “Typical 
Brown luck. I’m unsinkable.” But it wasn’t luck. It 
was pluck. And Americans have always had plenty of 
that smiling, hardy courage. When you come to think 
of it, that’s one reason why our country’s Savings 
Bonds rank among the world’s finest investments. 


For 160 million determined Americans stand be- 
hind those Bonds. 


The surest way to protect your own security— and 
the nation’s—is through United States Savings 
Bonds. Invest in them regularly—and hold on to them. 


* * 


It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy United 
States Series E Savings Bonds through the automatic 
Payroll! Savings Plan where you work! You just sign an 
application at your pay office; after that your saving 
‘is done for you. And the Bonds you receive will pay 
you interest at the rate of 3% per year, compounded 
semiannually, for as long as 19 years and 8 months, if 
you wish! Sign up today! Or, if you’re self-employed, 
invest in Bonds regularly where you bank. 


Safe as America— 
aS: Savings Bonds 
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@ Time Teaching Clocks * Folding Easels 
Stoves * Sinks * Refrigerators 
Ironing Boards * Educational Toys 
Jig-saw Puzzles * Peg Boards 
Drawing Boards * Playhouse Screens 
Beads 


Help the pupil learn arithmetic 
meaningfully 


SIZE 20” x 32” 


Pana-math is a versatile classroom counting 
frame for incidental learning of the important 
concepts of arithmetic. The ancient abacus is 
now adapted as a modern aid to visualize 
numbers, groups and relationships by actual 
arrangement of beads. Sturdily constructed of 
13/16” hardwood the frame has 10 removable 
push-spring rods each with 10 colorful beads. 
Specify Pana-math for all new or replacement 


counting frame equipment. (Pat. Pend. . . .« 


Reg. App. for) 


DEPARTMENT AC 


DAINTEE TOYS, INC. 


230 STEUBEN STREET, BROOKLYN 5, N. Y. 


FROM 
TO A oo Lotto 


EVERYTHING 


for 


@ NURSERY SCHOOL 

@ KINDERGARTEN 

@ PRIMARY GRADES 

@ CHILD CARE 
INSTITUTIONS 


EQUIPMENT FOR IN 
and OUTDOORS 


RUILDING BLOCKS AND ACCESSORIES 
TRANSPORTATION TOYS, WHEEL GOODS 
PUZZLE PLAQUES, GAMES, PEG BOARDS 
TABLES AND CHAIRS, ROCKERS, SCREENS 
pt REST COTS, STACKING AND 
FOLD 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT, 
HOLLOW BLOCK 
ARTS AND CRAFTS SUPPLIES, ART PAPERS 
RHYTHM BAND INSTRUMENTS 
SONG BOOKS 
CHILDREN'S BOOKS, RECORDS, PHONO. 
GRAPHS, TEACHING AIDS. 
Write for illustrated catalog 


No. 17 


NOVO 


EDUCATIONAL TOY AND 
EQUIPMENT CORPORATIO? 
201 EIGHTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


Grade 1-4 Requirement 


QUESTION: Where can I get 
R C A Victor records to supple- 
ment my Social Studies? 


Answer: I would suggest that 
you get the Educational Record 
catalog put out by Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, Camden 2, New 
Jersey — Address, Miss Ann 
O’Keeffe, Educational Services - 
2 - 2. 


QUESTION: Can you suggest 
two late and informative books on 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY? 


Answer: Would suggest the 
following, both published in 1955. 

Delinquent Boys, by Albert K. 
Cohen, The Free Press, Glencoe, 
Illinois. 

Truants From Life, by Bruno 
Bettelheim, The Free Press, Glen- 
coe, Illinois. 


QUESTION: Do you know of any 
book that helps in the study of in- 
terpersonal relationships? 


Answer: I would suggest the 
book. Jmproving Social Learnings 
in the Elementary School, by 
Pauline Hillard, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, N. Y. 


QUESTION: Can you suggest 
some good stories and poems on 
NEW YEARS? 


Answer: Poems — The New 
Year, Alfred Tennyson, from 
Child’s Own Book of Verse, 
Skinner, MacMillan. 

The New Year, Cooper, Days 
and Deeds, Stevenson, Doubleday. 

The Child and The Year, Celia 
Thaxter, Das and Deeds, Steven- 
son, Doubleday. 

The New Year, Unknown, Days 
and Deeds, Stevenson, Doubleday. 

Here We Come A-Whistling, 
Skinner: Child’s Own Book of 
Verse, MacMillan. 

A Song for New Year’s Eve, 
Bryant, Days and Deeds, Steven- 
son, Doubleday. 

The Fairies New Year Gift, 


Clearing Ground 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Poulson, Good Stories for Great 
Holidays, Houghton. 

The Little Match Girl, Ander- 
son, Good Stories for Great Holi- 
days, Houghton. 

The Mail-Coach Passengers, 
The Twelve Months, Chodzda, 
Good Stories for Great Holidays, 

Houghton. 

Peter, the Stone Cutter, Mac- 
donell, Jtalian Fairy Books, 
Stokes. 

The Forest Full of Friends, 
Alden, Why the Chimes Rang, 
Bobbs Merrill 


QUESTION: Recently, there has 
been much criticism given to the 
teaching of Spelling — Can you 
suggest any steps of procedure 
which might be of help to me? 


Answer: In one of the best 
known courses of Study, the fol- 
lowing steps are suggested for the 
teaching of a new word: 


1. The teacher writes the word 
on the board, pronouncing 
it distinctly, so that the 
syllables are all heard. 

2. The children look at the 
word on the board, pro- 
nounting it distinctly both 
individually and in concert. 

3. The children and the teacher 
note the difficult parts cf 
the word, mentioning all dif- 
ficulties in a positive way. 

4. The children practice visual- 
izing the word until they 
can see every letter when 
their eyes are closed. 

5. The children try writing the 
word from visual imagery 
and checking with copy on 
the blackboard. If the word 
is misspelled, more practice 
is needed on visualizing, if 
correctly spelled, the word 
should again be written and 
checked. If the child can 
write the word three times, 
it is usually mastered. 
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Books in Review 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


HIDEAWAY — by Elsie Wilk- 
ins. Published by the Willard 
Press, Boonville, N. Y. 

Every now and then, there 
appears on the market a refresh- 
ing crisp and original book of 
verse that tickles the fancies and 
imagination of children to such 
an extent that they want to hear 
the wee poems again and again. 
Such a book, we believe, is Hide- 
away written by Elsie Wilkins. 

The first poem of the edition 
(itself called Hideaway) is most 
tempting in its delightful appeal 
for the children to close their 
eyes and run away where the 
grasses grow and to learn the 
many many secrets that come if 
one is good at Hideaway, what 
child wouldn’t be anxious to turn 
the pages and learn how to travel 
on the back of the wind to lands 


enchanted, to swing on the blue- 
eyed moon, to seek those little 
eerie folk in the twilight, to hear 
that little last cricket sing as he 
dreams of orchards and freckled 
skies, or to touch those soft petal 
eyes of the mist, or to watch 
“Grasshopper children learn with 
ease 

How to make their A B C’s, 

For when they want to make 

their b’s 
All they do is to crink their 
Knees.” 

Each tiny verse is delicate and 
soft, real and close to the hearts 
of children. Each tells a simple 
story about something the child 
loves and knows. 

Yes, we feel sure that each 


_ teacher will want this little copy 


of verse upon her desk to open 
when eager faces ask her again 


and again to please read another 
poem from Hideaway. 
CALIFORNIA GOLD DAYS 
(with fine maps, photographs, 
and chart), by Helen Bauer. Pub- 
lished by Doubleday & Co. Price 
$3.00. 

Here is a story of John Sutter 
and James Marshall, the forty- 
niners and prairie schooners, of 
rowdiness and gaiety, of tragedy 
and excitement. 

(Turn to Page 62) 


TEACHERS 


BORROW $50 TO $300 {ust youn 


You can Borrow the fast, convenient and easy way, 
Loans to Teachers on signature only, no co-signers, 
no endorsers, no mortgages. Friends, merchants or 
school board will not know you apply for loan. Re- 
pay in convenient monthly payments, no pay- 
ment required on principal during payless summer 
months. Full details mailed in plain envelope. Mail 
this ad today. 


TEACHERS LOAN SERVICE, DEPT. R enunovose, ata, 
H Address 


DIXON BEGINNERS $308 


Today's teaching of handwriting begins 


with one of these three Dixon Pencils: 


BEGINNERS 
LADDIE 
MANUSCRIPT 


Teachers of Primary Grades should write 


to us for free sample packet. 


The JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


PENCIL SALES DIVISION—153AC JERSEY CITY 3, N. J. 
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Features 


Coming in 
February 


Listen Teachers and Parents 
by Martin Tonn — An enlighten- 
ing article on the hearing dif- 
ficulties experienced by some 
children which may effect their 
ability and interest in the school- 
room. 


Suggested Curriculum for Art 
in the Lower Grades by Gretchen 
Grimm — Another article in this 
series of suggested art for the 
primary child. 


Challenging Seatwork by Ber- 
nice M. Chappel. 


Bulletin Board and Work Table 
Stimulate Creative Writing by 
Hazel T. Harston. 


Children Age Nine by Jessie 
Todd — Children age nine like 
something different, new, a ma- 
terial with a new challenge. 


Make Your Exhibits More At- 
tractive by Stella E. Wider — An 
informative article on the value 
of the exhibition of children’s art. 


Construction or Destruction by 
Anna Dunser. 


How Community Cooperation 
grew out of a Class Paper by 
Florence Piper Tuttle. 


A Program of Phonetics with 
Integrated Activities by Florence 
Piper Tuttle. 


Plays — Stories — Poetry 


LEY COMPANY, Springfield 2, Mass. 


to the date it bears. 
HOOD. Springfield, Mass. 


March 3, 1879. 


Published monthly (except July and August) by MILTON BRAD- 
Editorial and Executive 
Offices, 74 Park Street. Published on the ist of the month previous 
Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN CHILD- 


Entered as second-class Mail Matter February 1, 1942, at the 
Post Office at Springfield, Mass., under the Act of Co: 
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The evaluation of children’s art work after it is finished is always important. 
Children like to know what their classmates have to say about their work as 
well as the teacher’s comments which are often encouraging. Here Mrs. Jean 
O. Mitchell, was asked to discuss their work. This photograph was taken during 
the Summer School activity program. Many of these youngsters are the child- 
ren of teachers enrolled at the University for the Summer session. 


Stories That Stimulate 
Creative Art Work 


JEAN O. MITCHELL 
Instructor of Art Education 
University of Florida, Gainesville 


& HILDREN love such fanciful 
tales as the nonsense books writ- 
ten by Dr. Seuss, Just watch their 
pleased and wide-eyed expressions 
as they listen to: Horton Hatches 
the Egg, Thidwick; The Big 
Hearted Moose, Scrambled Eggs, 
or If I Ran the Zoo. 

This last mentioned book is 
especially good for stimulating art 
work of a creative kind. The 
story tells how young Gerald 
McGrew caught very odd animals 
for his new kind of zoo. He 
travels to many far lands. His in- 
ventive contraptions for catching 
these animals are even stranger 
than the creatures he catches. 

As the book is read, the chil- 
dren enter into the joyous land of 
make believe. As they study the 
pictures of these fantastic animals 
there is a lively discussion about 


6 


tusks, whiskers, and top knots. 
Some have long necks and some 
have short ones. Whoever saw so 
many kinds of horns? Some 
animals seem to be part bird or 
bug. Some even have airplane 
wings or propellers. 


McGrew’s unusual devices for 
catching these animals appeal to 
the “machine-minded” boys who 
like to draw jet planes and 
mechanical devices. 

Just a few suggestions from 
the teacher, after reading the 
story to the class, and the chil- 
dren are concentrating on the 
happiest kind of creative art ac- 
tivity. The teacher may merely 
say: “Would you like to help 
McGrew get some more unusual 
animals for his Zoo?”, or “Take 
a look in your imagination and 
see what kind of animals you can 
capture for a zoo right here in 
our room.” How will you catch 
them? What kind of names will 
you give them? We may have 
time to tell stories about your 
pictures after they are finished.” 


their looks and their names. How Second grade children listen with keenest 95 ge Pee the agg pos 
funny and different thev are! Just Gerald McGrew’s Zoo as it is read to them by their teacher, Miss Blanche 

y and d they th Skinner of the P. K Yonge Laboratory School. Story reading is often an excel- 
look at those odd noses, mouths, lent stimulation for starting imaginative art work. 
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Fran Krasten has drawn a whole group of the La-la-pa- Patty Jo Thomas’s lively imagination shows a zoo keeper 


zoop family that fell out of the sky. The fairy godmother wearing a cap and up in a tree capturing a fantastic crea- 
is helping them to come to life. ture she calls a Red-pointed-speckdo. He is going into 


a cage. 


Carl Flanders Webb, Jr. had fun designing this “Colored 
Dickell.” He says this strange animal comes out of his 


Debbie Harms says, “My animal’s name is the Polkated 
Dotted Scribble Squabble. I captured him in the top of my 
imagination for our second grade zoo. Our animals are cave on the side of the mountain whenever there is a rain- 
funnier than McGrews Zoo. bow. That is where he gets all his colors from. 


Connie Jean Mitch-!l says that this is a 
picture of the Dapple Apple Dipper. He 
eats too many apples so they were glad 
to have him caught and taken away to 
the zoo. 
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The pictures accompanying this 
article were made by children, age 
seven, in the second grade room 
of Miss Blanche Skinner during 
an activity period of a recent 


summer school session. : 
The children did not ask their t 
teacher to put drawings on the 
board for them to copy, nor ask 
to copy from the book. They had 
plenty of ideas coming right out : 
of their own imaginations. There . 
was no hesitation about express- 
ing themselves in their own crea- : 
tive ways. Notice how individually 7 
different each child works. ‘ 
A group of second grade children painting creatively and easily in the j 
homelike atmosphere of their room at the P. K. Yonge Laboratory s 
School, College of Education, University of Florida at Gainesville. 
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Paul Dorsey says, “This is a Cow fly Magoo for the George Clausen was very much interested in the story 0 
second grade zoo.” of bugs with propellers for rising and making cross 7 
country hops. He has also drawn a mother and baby pulled y 
with ropes to a truck. 
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The Girl Who Learned 
To Write A Poem 


LOUISE BINDER SCOTT, Consultant of Speech 
San Bruno Schools, San Bruno, Califofnia 


‘THERE WAS ONCE a little 
girl named Sarah who tried to 
write a poem. She tried and she 
tried, but no rhyming words 
would come. 

She said to her mother, “Mom- 
my, my teacher suggested we all 
write poems for language to- 
morrow. I can’t think of a single 
rhyme. What shall I do?” 


Mother smiled. She didn’t think 
the problem was too serious. 
“Don’t worry, Sarah,” she said. 
“Don’t try to force a poem. Let it 
just come from your feelings in- 
side.” 


Sarah was puzzled. “Inside?” 
she asked. 


“Yes. You have to feel a poem 
after you have experienced some- 
thing to make you feel it. Why 
don’t you take a walk and look 
at the sights around you? Feel 
the crunchy snow under your 
feet. Smell the fragrance of 
smoke coming from the chimney. 
Listen to the skates cutting the 
ice. Perhaps then a poem will 
come,” 


Sarah took her mother’s ad- 
vice. She looked. She felt. She 
smelled. She listened. She even 
tried to taste a flake of snow that 
had gathered on her lips. Finally, 
she returned home without a 
poem. 

As she approached the house, 
she saw something bright sitting 
on the doorstep. It was a kitten. 
The kitten’s fur was splotched 
with orange and had little dashes 
of yellow mixed in. 

“Why,” exclaimed Sarah, “‘You 
look exactly like the marmalade 
I have on toast sometimes. I’m 
going to name you Marmalade.” 

The kitten seemed to know that 
was her new name for she 
rubbed against Sarah’s foot and 
purred. 

“Come, 


JANUARY, 


Marmalade,” invited 


1956 


Sarah, happy at the thought of 
having a new pet. 

She opened the door and Mar- 
malade scurried to a rug in front 
of the fireplace. Sarah took off 
her coat, cap, muffler, and mit- 
tens, and curled up in her fav- 
orite chair watching and listen- 
ing to flames leap up in sputters 
from the logs. Marmalade lay 
close to her feet. It was so... so 

. relaxing ... then... Sarah 
said drowsily, 

“T must see that Marmalade 

Has a saucer filled with cream, 
And a comfy rug, snug as a bug 
Where she can sleep and dream 
Of little mice that scamper by 
All begging to be chased; 

And salmon fish in a silver dish 
Just seasoned to her taste.” 


“Well, I never,” exclaimed 
Mother. 
“My child is talking in perfect 
rhyme; 
I knew that this would come 
sometime. 


Just then, Father entered the 
room. 
“You are talking in 

Mother dear. 
Pray, what animal have we here ?”’ 

Mother said slowly: 

“IT don’t know what has come 
over me. 

My talking is not what it used to 
be. 

Sarah has found this orange 
kitty. 

Her name is Marmalade. -Isn’t 
that witty?” 

“Well, well, well,” said Father. 
“Well, well, well! 

Where did she find the cat, pray 
tell?” 

“Sitting right outside the door 

Where many cats have begged be- 
fore.” 

Rhymes, rhymes, rhymes! Peo- 
ple just do not talk in rhymes, 
now do they? 

Suddenly, 


rhyme, 


Monday morning 


came and the next thing Sarah 
knew, she was on the bus going 
to school. At school, the bus driv- 
er got out to guide the children 
safely across the street and Sa- 
rah said prettily, 


“Thank you, thank you, Mr. 
Stowe; 

You’re quite the nicest man I 
know, 


Except my father; he’s nice too; 
And now I bid farewell to you.” 
The bus driver was so flabber- 
gasted which means he was so 
surprised, that he couldn’t get 
one single word out. He stood 
there watching Sarah skip down 
the walk that led to her school- 
room. All the way driving to the 
bus barn he shook his head mut- 
tering : 
“T never thought I’d see the time 
When little girls would talk in 
rhyme.” 

Of course, he was talking in 
rhyme himself but he didn’t know 
it and he wouldn’t have believed 
it if someone had told him. 

Inside the room Sarah greeted 
her teacher. 

“Good morning, Miss May. 
How are you today?” 

Miss May thought nothing 
about May and today rhyming 
since lots of boys and girls had 
said that same greeting before. 
She replied, “Oh, I am splendid. 

I am fine. 
And how is Sarah who is nine?” 

Then Miss May gasped. Why 
what had come over her, talking 
that way? Imagine. Forever- 
more! 

The bell rang and the children 
took their seats. Then the chair- 
man led them in the Pledge of 
Allegiance. 

Miss May then said, “Children, 

now if you will look © 

On page sixteen within your 

book, 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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The First Snow 
of the Season 


MALINDA DEAN GARTON, Supervising Teacher 
Illinois State Normal University 


SNOWING,” Tom ex- 
claimed. All activities were sus- 
pended as eager children hurried 
to the windows to see this new 
spectacle. 

We put on our wraps and went 
out to be a part of this exciting 
and stimulating event, the first 
snowfall of the season. 

The children let the snow flakes 
settle on their hands. They mar- 
veled that the snow flakes lasted 


but an instant and left such a 
tiny drop of water when it melt- 
ed. 

The pavement too, turned the 
wandering white flakes into drops 
of water. Only here and there 
among the dry leaves and grasses 
did the snow remain to make 
little heaps of white that could be 
seen. 

The snow flakes remained in- 
tact on a piece of black cloth long 


enough for the children to view 
them through a reading glass. 
There were “Ohs” and “‘Ahs’, as 
some of the children saw the 
beautiful, dainty snow flakes 
magnified for the first time. 

The children wondered about 
the snow melting so fast on the 
pavement and on their hands. 
They decided the dry grass and 
ground and the cloth were not 
so warm as their hands and the 
pavement. 

The children walked around 
the playground in the snow as it 
gently settled down. Suddenly 
there was a great rush of cold 
wind against us, and the snow 
flakes became larger and quickly 
blotted out the trees across the 
block. 
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This was a good time to go 
back into the school room. As 
wraps came off there were com- 
ments: “Whoo, this feels good in 
here,” “It’s warm in here,” “The 
snow would melt in here.” 

The boys and girls stood at the 
windows and watched the snow 
pile up along the edges of the 
walks and pavement. They 
watched the dark, heavy clouds 
that appeared to almost touch the 
tree tops. 

They saw the snow outlining 
familiar things and finally turn 
it all into an unfamiliar fairy- 
land. The once smooth play- 
ground was now covered with fan- 
tastic ridges, mounds and caves. 

There was no play period at 
noon because of the storm. After 
lunch, pieces of blue and black 
paper were given to the children, 
and a box of short pieces of chalk 
was passed around. They were 
free to use the chalk, crayons, or 
poster paint in any way they de- 
sired. 

Soon every little head was bent 
over the blue paper, most of them 
choosing to use the chalk. Im- 
agination was brewing its potent 
spell, as the children stroked 
softly across the paper the visual 
images of their dreams. 

When they tired of this activ- 
ity, soft white paper and scissors 
were distributed and the children 
cut out snowflakes. The snow pic- 
tures and the snow flakes were 
combined to make a very attrac- 
tive bulletin board. 


Song of the Chickadee 


List to the song of the chickadee, Winter and summer I bring you cheer; 
Perched on the top of the leafless tree; There’s never a day in all the year 

Keen winds ruffling his breast of down, You may not hear me. I’m small, you see, 
Coat of gray with its trimmings of brown. But I’m bright and active and full of glee.” 


Tilting aloft his black-capped head, From limb to limb then he hies away, 
Giving a lift to his wings outspread, Out on the branches you see him sway, 
Chickadee chirps: “Chickadee-dee-dee! Black cap bobbing about as he sings: 
Got any crumbs to bestow on me? “Chick-chick, chicka, chickadee-dee!”’ 


—Author unknown 
JANUARY, 1956 
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Space Masks and Ships 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 


Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


W uar appeals to little chil- 
today? What interests them now 
a days? 

The world has moved so fast 
and so far it is all the little legs 
can do to keep up with the speed 
of it all. And yet, I often think 
they are far ahead of us. When 
I hear the products of their im- 
magination and know what and 
how they think, I realize they are 
far beyond me. One amazing topic 
of their imaginations and one 
which lends itself so beautifully 
to the creative is that of “space.” 
I have purposely brought up the 
subject of “space” with little chil- 
dren to find out what their 
thoughts are. Sometimes they talk 
above my head. They have strange 


Try a Space Mask such as this 


Space Helmet 


impressions of space, space ob- 
jects, space people. Whether they 
get this from the radio, television, 
or simply from cereal ads and 
funny papers, I do not know. This 
I am sure of. Whatever they do 


get is greatly enhanced by the 
powers of their imagination. And, 
imagination at this time of life is 
glorious, gratifying and stimulat- 
ing. 

So, for a topic which will in- 
terest the children, stimulate their 
(and your) imaginations and one 
which will tend always to be ona 
creative level, turn to “space.” 
You will probably’ find the chil- 
dren know much more about this 
than you. Let their imaginations 
go to work. Probably as thoughts 
are expelled, you will feel that 
you should pull the train back 
to a more practical keel. Or, on 
the other hand, you may wish this 
topic to be entirely imaginary and 
thus completely forget the practi- 


Try a Space Suit out of a laundry paper sack covering 
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cal and the real. I have repeated- 
ly emphasized in these articles 
that the creative approach or at- 
tack, the creative development, 
should be supreme. This is why I 
enjoy this topic so much. 


It is like asking a child to draw 
a “spook”. Who knows what a 
“spook” looks like except in his 
own mind’s eye? We have seen 
pictures of other people’s inter- 
pretation of a “spook” but is it 
like ours? Can we put into visual 


form (in two or three dimen-' 


sions) things which we feel emo- 
tionally? Can we draw “sadness”, 
“happiness”, “joy”? All these 
thoughts, seriously considered, 
lead us to realize more and more 
that we do not have answers. Be- 
ing without definite set answers 
in art keeps us in this search and 
on a creative plane. It keeps us 
flexible and open-minded. It al- 
lows for creativity, research, and 
best of all, a belief in individual 
differences. John’s “‘spook’’ is not 
like Jane’s. It cannot be! In math, 
they both will add two plus two 
equals four. But in art it is not 
so! Each is entitled to his own 
beliefs, ideas, visions, dreams and 
creative pleasures! 

So, as we introduce “space” 
why not let individual imagina- 
tive powers free to act? 

Children will talk about their 
ideas. It is marvelous to hear 
them. As they talk, they find 
themselves gesturing to explain. 
This is the time for paper, cray- 
ons, or paints. An illustration is 
in order so as to better explain 
the thoughts in mind. Drawings 
and paintings will emerge. You 
may be able to teach the words 
“floor plan”, “elevation” and the 
like—or they may just continue to 
illustrate in “child-fashion”’. 

Next, try constructions of space 
objects. Ask the children to bring 
scrap materials (dare I say 
“junk”?) All of these materials 
such as wire, boxes, spools, 
screws, tin foil, etc., etc., will pre- 
sent an impetus for the ideas. Try 
a space suit out of a laundry pap- 
er sack covering. Cut arm holes 
—paint with water color or bet- 
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Space suit 


SleePiing 


Ouarters’ 


[Rada rs 4vd_ 


Space city 


ter—tempera into a design suit- 
able to the wealth of imagination 
which this topic presents. 

Try a space mask out. of a 
paper carton—adding cardboard 
eyes, spool nose, wire teeth and 
hair (or antenae). Make secure. 
Paint. Shellac if desired. Such a 
helmet or mask is illustrated here. 

Space ships are another sugges- 


tion: Begin with the cylindrical 
shape of an oatmeal box. Let your 
imagination and the scrap mater- 
ial go on from there. 

This is creative. It is a topic 
children love to discuss and ex- 
periment with. There is no defin- 
ite final result which all-must 
reach. It should be educational 
and it will surely be fun. Try it! 
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Kindergarten children work with a natural sense of design 


The Third Side 
of Art Education 


ANNA DUNSER, Art Director, 


Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


Are WE going to make 


pictures, or designs?” a child 
may ask when art materials are 
in evidence. 

His teacher explains that all 
art work is design, no matter 
whether it is drawing, a mobile, 
a 3-D animal, or a mural. Or does 
she explain this? Is there a ten- 
dency in present day teaching to 
neglect the THIRD SIDE in Art 
Education ? 

A work of art is like a tri- 
angle. The three sides are Intel- 
lect, Emotion, and Design, says 
Ward Lockwood. If either side is 
missing there is no triangle — 
no art quality. A work of art is 
not necessarily an_ equilateral 
triangle but the three sides must 
be there though one may be ever 
so short. 

I like to think of design, or 
form, being the base of the tri- 
angle, and it is the side that may 
be neglected. The poet, the com- 
poser, the architect, the painter 
cannot ignore this base — call it 
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organization, form or 
what you will. 

Not every one can be a great 
artist but everyone can develop 
good taste and apply it in what 
he does, and he can develop an 


appreciation for things that are 


design, 


in good taste produced by others. 

A sense of design or organiza- 
tion is natural to all of us. We 
may lose sight of it in our in- 
terest in the details of the piece 
of work at hand. It is the happy 
privilege of the teacher to keep 


David of first grade made an all-over design 
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this sense of design alive in her 
pupils. 

A kindergarten child will paint 
all four corners of a sheet of 
paper the same color, then paint 
something in the center, perhaps 
something that goes round and 
round filling in the remaining 
space. He has a central idea or 
point, he has unity and balance. 
When he paints a house or a child 
he fits it on the page. Often a 
child paints a house, and a child 
beside the house who is as large 
as the house. He attains good bal- 
ance, he makes things fit. An un- 
informed adult may say, “But a 
child is not as big as a house!” 
The teacher comes to the defense 
and says, “If the child is close at 
hand and the house is at a dis- 
tance that is the way it would 
look.” She says this when it 
would be useless to say, “But it 
is a good design.” 

When a child spreads paint on 
a piece of paper he doesn’t think 
of the product as design, he is 
merely having fun. His teacher 
calls it a “design” and he learns 
to use the word, a good defense 
against outside criticism. 

As the child grows a little older 
he may become engrossed in rep- 
resentational drawing to the ex- 
tent of losing his sense of design. 
It is then that the teacher gives 
lessons which will make the chil- 
dren conscious of design and its 
great value. 

There are many such lessons 
she can use — there are many 
approaches to design. 

One approach to design for 
small children is to begin in the 
center with some favorite color. 
The teacher usually begins by 
saying, “Hold up the crayon that 
you like best.”” When the children 
have all selected crayons she 
then proceeds with, “Make a nice 
spot of color with that crayon 
near the center of the page.” 

One child will make a round 
spot, another square or diamond 
shape, and some will be irregular 
in shape. They are probably very 
tiny so the teacher says, “I can 
hardly see some of them. Can 
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Clay bowls should be judged for good proportions 


you make them bigger?’ When 
they have added to the shape they 
hold up their papers again and 
the teacher commends their work. 


“Now select another eolor that 
you think would be nice to have 
next to your first color. Put that 
color all around the first spot. It 
may be in dots, lines, and any 
shapes, you wish.” 


The children put in the second 
color, the teacher walking about 
the room to see if each child un- 
derstood. She may have two or 
three children, who have followed 
directions successfully, take their 
designs to the front of the room 
to show to the class. There will 
be enough variety that the other 
children will not feel it necessary 
to imitate the shapes or the col- 
ors, but will see how to go around 
the first color. 


Of course the next step is to 


use a third color or the first color 
again to make some other shape 
all around, and so on until the 
page is filled. 

This is good practice in con- 
tinuity of thought and persist- 
ence of performance. When the 
designs are on the wall for evalu- 
ation the children see samples of 
good compositions. In discussing 
the - compositions the teacher 
points out that there are borders 
around the first and _ central 
shape. The children learn that a 
border is made by repeating a 
unit for some distance. They talk 
of borders seen on dresses, on 
curtains, rugs, and on book cov- 
ers. 

It would be great fun:to decor- 
ate a cover for the small spelling 
books in‘ which they «have the 
words which they could write 
without help. So each child drew 
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a small object or shape which he 
wished to use in a border. The 
teacher gave each child a strip 
of paper about an inch and a 
half wide and six inches long. On 
this each pupil repeated his chos- 
en motif and the finished border 
was pasted on the construction 
paper which was to be used for 
the cover. 

These borders can be used for 
many things and in many ways. 
The older children draw and re- 
peat their motifs free hand along 
the edge of the surface they wish 
to decorate. They may make these 
with or without guide lines. They 
learn that the margin outside the 
border should not be exactly the 
width of the border. It is much 
more interesting if the spaces ad- 
joining each other be subtle, not 
exact equals, or exact multiples. 

When children are making 
Christmas wrapping paper, Val- 
entine folders, or favors and 
place cards for any holiday, the 
motifs are suggestive of the 
occasion. One thing that the 
teacher needs to emphasize is 
that the small motif should be 


kept simple, easily repeated, and 
they should fit close together. 
Simple shapes just in outline can 
be used, one row after another, to 
make an allover pattern. The 
simpler the motif, the more 


Third grade pottery designs - 


Richard made a child’s freely design 


nearly alike they will be, and the 
children will not tire of making 
them. 


Another step in the making o1 
all over designs is to alternate 
motifs. Call the motifs A and B. 
They must follow j¢ach other in 
the border, A B A B A B. In the 
row just below the.B’s under the 
the A’s, and the’A’s under the 
B’s. Eventually the children will 
learn to carry one*unit outside its 
own square, making a very subtle 
design. And when finished an out- 
sider would puzzle their heads to 
understand how they were made. 

These are simple methods in be- 


Border design 


ginning the idea of design but no 
one should get the idea that there 
is just one way of approaching 
design. 

Design is everywhere, in nature 
as well as in man-made things. 
Lessons sometime give the mis- 
leading impression that there are 
just a number of designs in the 
world and that they can be 
pigeon-holed. To correct this im- 
pression the teacher should use 
as many approaches as possible. 

We often limit our thinking to 
two-dimensional design. Patterns 
of wall paper, linoleum, texiles, 
lace, gift wrapping paper are ex- 
amples. Stained glass windows, 
facades’ of buildings, mouldings, 
picture frames, bas reliefs are 
other designs that are usually 
looked upon as two-dimensional 
designs. 

Is design neglected in the teach- 
ing of art today? If it is, in draw- 
ings, paintings, etc., it probably 
is neglected more in three dimen- 
sional work. Merely being in- 
ventive with scrap material does 
not necessarily produce anything 
that develops good taste. 

If you say “Look at this chair 
for design,” many people would 
answer, “I see no design” mean- 
ing there is no surface decoration. 
But if we consider the height of 
the chair as compared with its 
width and depth; if we compare 
the height from the floor to the 
seat, with the entire height; or if 
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we study carefully the relation of 
the shape of the seat to the shape 
of the back, or to the space en- 
closed by the legs we are seeing 
design in three dimensions. Per- 
haps this is the most important 
kind of design and certainly the 
most common in general use. 

In the study of design in the 
art classes we are limited by 
space, materials and time, in pro- 
ducing objects in three dimen- 
sions. Clay is used for making 
bowls, trays, paper-weights and 
other small objects that can be 
carefully designed. The form of 
the object should not be neglected 
because it is to have a surface 
decoration in paint. 

So many things that are to be 
built are first planned on a flat 
surface. A house is an example, 
no matter whether it is to be a 
real house planned by an archi- 
tect, or a toy house built by a 
small child, it can be planned on 
paper, making each 
carefully in good proportions. The 
building of houses makes a good 
problem that combines art and 
arithmetic. 

A third grade class was study- 
ing Indians and had a chance to 
see some Indian pottery. The 
teacher called attention to the 
shapes of the bowls as well as to 
the borders on the outside sur- 
face. It was not convenient at that 
time to work with clay as the chil- 
dren had already craft projects 
on hand in connection with this 
study, so the children represented 
the bowls by cutting the shapes 
of folded paper. The two sides of 
the bowl were then alike and that 
was a real start toward having a 
good shape. The teacher asked 
the children whether they were 
making a tall piece of pottery or 
a low flat bowl. The pupils then 
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elevation 


New Year’s bells are ringing, 

Singing of new birth; 
Their message is of faith and peace 
For all the troubled earth. 


A colorful circular design 


saw that if the piece was the same 
in height and width it was not 
very satisfactory. She pointed out, 
too, that if the widest point, the 
part that bulged out most, was 
just half way between the top and 
bottom it was not so satisfactory 
either. 

The third grade had learned a 
little about proportions in art. 
They planned borders that had 
motifs suggestive of Indians char- 
acter but they were not copies of 
any particular design. Another 
problem in proportion arose as 
they had to decide just where to 
put the border, Near the top? 
Near the bottom? Certainly not 
exactly half way up. How much 
space should be left between the 
top and the border? Certainly 
not exactly the same space as the 
border would occupy. The chil- 


New Year's Bells 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


New Year’s bells are ringing 

From shore to shining shore; 
Bringing hope and harmony 
For now and ever-more! 


dren were learning that variety in 
sizes and shapes is interesting 
if planned carefully. 

And speaking of borders, these 
pupils had made borders in the 
first and second grades but if they 
had no such experience a lesson 
would be given promptly. 

Any lesson in which the chil- 
dren watch the proportions is a 
lesson in design. They should be 
conscious of the size and shape of 
the surface upon which they work 
when making two-dimensional 
compositions, and that includes 
all craft work, from all sides, and 
consider the relations of spaces to 
each other. Even very small chil- 
dren can try to fill the page and 
tie things together. They can say 
whether they are making a tall 
object or a low flat one when they 
are doing craft work. 
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The Individual and 
His Class 


JESSIE TODD, Instructor in Art 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


[LLustRaTIon 1—Sammy 


made these clay things in the 
fourth grade art class. He carried 
them to the High School art shop 
to be fired and glazed. The chil- 
dren praised Sammy for his 
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work. It was much better than 
theirs. It happens that Sammy’s 
parents like to make pottery at 
home and fire it in their home 
kiln. 

When Sammy entered the 


fourth grade he could model bet- 
ter than most of his classmates 
were able to do in several years. 

Illustration 2 — Here we see 
the work of some children in 
Sammy’s class as it lies on the 
window seat drying in the sun. 
The prehistoric animal is one of 
many ancient animals made by 
children interested in what they 
learned in the science class. The 
dark disk on the window seat was 
made by the coil system following 
a plan some children had been 
taught by a previous teacher or 
on the public school playground. 

Illustration 3 — This fourth 
grade boy was so enthusiastic 
about making vases by the coil 
system that he chose to do noth- 
ing but that. The teacher needed 
to assign other art work for him 
so that his art experience 
wouldn’t be too restricted. Chil- 
dren need opportunities to choose 
materials and the type of art 
work they like best. They also 
need the guidance of the teacher. 
She must be ready to lead them to 
use more materials. 

We often hear classroom teach- 
ers say, “Johnny is too individu- 
alistic. If I say ‘all children are 
to go outside for recess’ Johnny 
says, ‘But I don’t want to go out.’ 
“If I say we go to the assembly 
to see a movie” he says ‘I would 
rather stay here and read.’ ”’ 

All teachers have such chil- 
dren in a group. They present 
problems. It has been the experi- 
ence of the writer that such chil- 
dren are often ready to cooperate 
in doing what the majority do if 
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they have many free choice per- 
iods in a week. Any creative per- 
son can understand this feeling. 
One dislikes being pushed around 
here and there when one’s mind 
is full of things one wants to do. 
After one has had time to work 
out the ideas that are bursting to 
come out one feels relaxed and 
willing to just go with the crowd 
awhile. This is necessary for the 
adult in life and for the child in 
his- school life. 

Illustration 4 — Illustrates an- 
other point. While the teacher en- 
courages individuality she needs 
also to plan for the classes. The 
large bottles of tempera paint are 
handy so that smaller bottles may 
be refilled when the paint is used. 
The small bottles are necessary 
so that many children can help 
themselves to bottles and also so 
that paint that is spilled will not 
be of too big a quantity. 

Illustration 5 — Another kind 
of cooperation was needed in this 
second grade scene. We had a 
large group. All couldn’t paint 
pictures on large pieces of paper 
on the same day. Some could 
model. The modelling didn’t re- 
quire much table space. These 
boys are cooperating. Each is in- 
terested in his task knowing that 
the next day the one who is paint- 
ing today will be modelling and 
the boy who is modelling may 
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paint his clay things tomorrow, or 
paint a large picture. Such co- 
operation is one of the reasons 
why we need a school. The child 
educated by a tutor at home miss- 
es the learning that comes in a 
group situation. 

Illustrations 6 - 7 — We see 
primary children painting the 
clay people they have made. 


These are normal expressions of 
young children. 


Illustration 8 — We see Bar- 
bara. She puts more than average 
effort and thought into her mod- 
elling. She works slowly and very 
painstakingly. When she carried 
the clay things home on a crowd- 
ed bus, the arms and hands 
broke. The art teacher knew that 
here was a child who needed indi- 
vidual attention to keep her from 
being discouraged. She phoned 
Barbara’s mother and found a 
special cupboard for her clay 
couples until such time as her 
mother could come. She made sev- 
eral couples. Some danced. Bar- 
bara’s mother told her that she 
would call and help to get the clay 
figures home safe. The child con- 
tinued her interest and effort. 
The mother came and helped pack 
the figurines. 

This example illustrates how 
the teacher cannot work alone. 
Most parents respond to an in- 
terest on the part of the child. 
They know what encouragement 
and disappointment mean. 

Many deny themselves common 
accommodations like automobiles 
to send their children to tuition 
schools where they can get in- 
dividual attention. 


Some public school teachers 
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send their children to private 
schools for who knows more than 
they how wrong it is to crowd so 
many children into one room that 
no child is considered as an in- 
dividual. 

Some public schools however 
do better than private schools. At 
our University Laboratory School 
we sometimes have thirty-two in 
an art class but usually we have 
sixteen. The many visitors who 
come make remarks which fall 
under two headings. 

“What I wouldn’t give to have 
a class as small as this,” says 
many a public school teacher. 

Viewing a class of sixteen and 
an art teacher trying to help six- 
teen individuals working with 
different materials we get this re- 
sponse from the very privileged 
public school teacher. “We never 
have more than five in such a 
class.” The last remark is ideal. 
No counsellor of people in our 
University working on thesis for 
advanced degrees would attempt 
to counsel sixteen people at one 
time. 

So the teacher whether in poor 
conditions, normal or exceptional 
schools always has a big job to 
consider each child as an indivi- 
dual and yet America is based on 
that. 

Sammy who came from the 
home where his parents have a 
kiln to fire their pottery carnot 
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possibly be interested in “playing 
with clay.” As many children ex- 
plain what they do. 

The boy from the practical 
home where things must be used 
likes to make vases that really 
hold water. When he takes them 
home his parents use some and 
give others to relatives for pres- 
ents. 


Since the art teacher knows 
what a wonderful feeling it is for 
children to invent, to create pic- 
tures, clay with imagination, etc., 
she encourages the over-practical 
child to loosen up and just have 
fun with art materials. This is 
not as easy as it is to write the 
sentence. A whole article could 
be written on that thesis. 
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Water The Garden 


KATHERINE BERLE STAINS 
Child Study. Faculty, Lesley College 


lr THE GARDEN is school 
and the children are the flowers, 
then the flowers need water in 
order to grow. Child growth is 
stimulated through all kinds of 
creative expression. But no one 
can create out of nothing! Crea- 
tive expression is taking frag- 
ments of experiences and putting 
them together into new wholes. 
A school can be rich or poor in 
the experiences it provides and 
the garden is watered accordingly. 

The teacher’s responsibility is 
to search, plan, and organize a 
sequence of rich experiences in 
order to stimulate ideas for the 
child to use in his creative activ- 
ities. Too many teachers wait for 
something to happen. If the 
teacher expects a child to create, 
after having provided merely the 
time and materials, she has failed 
to recognize one of the most im- 
portant essentials — that of ex- 
perience. 

Experiences are of various 
types — individual or group, out- 
side the classroom or inside the 
classroom, first-hand or vicarious. 
They can emphasize science, art, 
language, music, or number. The 


Jack Frost is such a busy little fellow, 
He really has so very much to do, 
No wonder that he often keeps on working 


The whole night through! 


He paints the trees, you know, in early autumn, 
In different shades of crimson and of gold, 
And he it is who warns the feathered songsters 


When days grow cold! 


wise teacher organizes a tenta- 
tive list of experiences that will 
provide for an interesting variety 
of activities. Such a list can be 
changed whenever needed, but it 
does ignite the spark. 

Children can raise plants, take 
care of pets, wire an electric bell 
for their play-house, measure 
their shadows on the playground, 
make butter, collect sea shells, 
watch puppets, make a soil test, 
listen to good literature and mu- 
sic, watch and listen to a musi- 
cian, watch an artist at work, 
make a terrarium and an aquar- 
ium, look at pictures, play with 
toys, take excursions to see the 
real things — boats, trains, air- 
planes, the pet shop, flower shop, 
post-office, fire house, etc. 

As a result, we can expect 
creative expression because the 
garden has been watered. The 
children will carry out their own 
ideas in making boats, trains, a 
flower shop, etc., because now 
they really have ideas to express. 
They will want to experiment 
with various types of plants — 
changing moisture, temperature, 
light. They will build a store and 
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play out their ideas using lan- 
guage, number, and social cooper- 
ation. They will write stories and 
verse and collect it into a class 
book at the end of the year. They 
will interpret music intelligently 
through rhythmic activities, play- 
ing they are bears, giants, or ele- 
phants, according to whatever 
the music expresses to each one 
of them. One child might experi- 
ment at the piano and create a 
melody of three notes which the 
teacher will write on a large piece 
of poster paper and play back for 
the children to hear the next day. 
Another child will make a musical 
instrument out of a series of 
glasses or strips of wood, thus 
learning something about the sci- 
ence of sound, tone, and melody. 
Some children will plan a mural 
and persevere with the minutest 
details. 

It goes on and on and the chil- 
dren grow through opportunities 
to show initiative and to solve 
problems. They gain new ideas 
through using science, number, 
language, art, and music in ev- 
eryday experiences. These things 
result from opportunities to cre- 
ate and play. Creative expression 
and play provide for physical, 
mental, social, and emotional 
growth. But a background of ex- 
periences is needed before a child 
can create. He cannot create in a 
vacuum. The teacher must water 
the garden. 


He touches all the streams with fingers icy, 


And bids them stop their flowing ’till the spring. 


He scatters snowflakes soft and white and fleecy, 


On everything! 


And he’s a tease, this sprightly little fellow; 
He pinches little people on the toes, 
He bites their rosy cheeks, and slyly nips them 


On ears and nose! 


And yet he’s kindly, too, the busy fellow, 


In spite of all the work he has to do, 


He traces pretty pictures on the windows 
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For me and you! 


From Wheat to Bread 


I. Why the Unit was chosen 

This unit was chosen because 
it is a splendid opportunity to 
teach children to work togeth- 
er, and as a social studies unit, 
this goal is worked out very 
well. 

The basic facts of wheat, its 
processing and the part it plays 
in bread making, will be deeply 
impressive to the child’s mind. 

It holds each child’s interest 
and contains many opportuni- 
ties for pupil activity and par- 
ticipation. 


II. Major Objectives 


1. To enable children to ap- 
preciate the importance of 
bread in their daily diet. 

2. To help children see the 
necessity of people working 
together. 

3. To gain an understanding 
of the process of wheat being 
made into bread. 


Ill. Approach 


A. Read and dramatize the 
story of “The Little Red Hen.” 

B. Bring pictures to class of 
wheat being raised and har- 
vested. Encourage pupils to 
bring in pictures of wheat be- 
ing harvested, drilled or milled. 

C. Have pupils bring pictures 
of foods made from flour. 

D. Read other’ stories 
brought in by pupils concerning 
wheat, flour, bakers and farm- 
ers. 


IV. Teaching procedure 


A. Opening Exercise Period 
This would be a good time to 
tell and share the pictures they 
have brought and after this ar- 
range them on a bulletin board. 
Perhaps each child tack his 
own on the bulletin board. 
B. Oral or written language 
1. The teacher may take 
notes of each child’s explana- 
tion of his picture, later mim- 
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eographing them for a reading 
lesson. 

2. Ask for short reports on 
machines used in planting or 
harvesting wheat. Perhaps par- 


‘ents could supply the informa- 


tion for the report if not 
enough library material is 
available. 

3. Compose sentences about 
what we already know about 
wheat. 

4. Write a letter asking an 
implement dealer if the class 
may make a visit to his place 
of business to see the machines 
used in preparing the soil, 
planting and harvesting the 
wheat and explaining each. 

C. Reading 

1. Read stories written in 
class, mimeograph a copy for 
each or have each copy the 
story and illustrate it. 

(a) Suggested Stories 
1. (Draw a loaf of bread) 
I am a loaf of bread. 
I am enriched bread. 
That means I have the 
vitamins that you need. 
I am good bread. 
. What does the wheat 
look like? 
3. What does the farmer 
do? 
4. What is a combine for? 
5. What does a grain eleva- 


bo 


tor do? 

6. What happens at the 
mill? 

7. What does the baker 
do? 


8. What things are needed 
to bake bread? 

2, Read “The Story of 
Wheat” from Faces and Places 
(Quinlan Readers) (Second 
grade level—very good.) 

3. Read additional library 
books on planting, baking or 
anything related to the unit. 

D. Music 

Locate songs about bakers, 

sunshine and rain, planting 


time, farmers and harvesting. 
E. Art 

1. Illustrate the stories cop- 
ied. 

2. Clay modeling of machines 
and workers. 

3. Free brush painting of 
the unit, 

4. Construct machinery and 
buildings of paper or wood and 
place on display table. 

F. More Activities 

1. Visit the bakery 

If your class is large ask sev- 
eral mothers to go with you. 
Before hand discuss what we 
want to find out, questions we 
would like to ask and permis- 
sion to come. 

Then you will see the bread 
mixer, large ovens, doughnut 
mixer, molding machines, bread 
slicer, wrapping machines, 
doughnut fryer and the supply 
room with many sacks of flour. 

We also asked the baker to 
put on his cap and apron. 

After returning we find many 
more things to discuss and il- 
lustrate. 

2. Bake your own bread 

Use a ready mix bread prepa- 
ration or assign each child to 
bring some part of the ingre- 
dients for making your own 
bread. 

Many may bring flour, some 
yeast, salt, shortening, sugar. 
Others may bring additional 
butter and jam as you must 
have a bread party after the 
bread is baked. Be sure to make 
enough bread so that a child 
may eat a slice and also wrap 
a slice to take home so mother 
and daddy can taste it. 

Children may be organized 
into committees to mix, knead, 
punch down, loaf, set party 
table and clean up. 

It is a good idea for the 
teacher to do the greater part 
of the kneading. 

We baked our bread in the 
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Home Economics room — that 
is all except one large loaf 
which we baked in our class- 
room in an ovenette so we 
would get the delicious smell of 
homemade bread.” 


For a group of thirty-four 
youngsters we used the follow- 
ing recipe for six large loaves. 


Ay 


ver/le 


A Show-Off Day 


(Follow the procedure from 
any cookbook.) 

634, cups milk 

9 tablespoons sugar 

3 tablespoons salt 

3 packages of yeast 

6 tablespoons cooking oil 
213, cups flour 
“G. Complete the unit 

1. If you did not bake bread 


IRENE HAZEL, Art Supervisor, Caruthersville, Missouri 


U prermost in the minds 
of third graders when school be- 
gins again after the Christmas 
holidays is — “What I got for 
Christmas.” On this level it is 
dolls for the girls and cowboy 
outfits for the boys. A rash of 
dolls and guns divided attention 
in classes. Making the most of 
this as a motivation for an art 
activity, rather than a_hind- 
rance the teacher suggested, ‘“To- 
morrow let’s have a Show-Off 
Day. All the girls bring your new 
dolls and the boys wear your cow- 
boy outfit.” 

The art activity period began 
with the girls proudly exhibiting 
their dolls and displaying the fine 
points of each. The boys then 
posed in full regalia in typical 
cowboy attitude. The girls made 
their drawings of, “My new doll” 
and the boys of ‘Me, in my cow- 
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boy outfit”. Hands could hardly 
keep pace with ideas-they each 
were so eager to get their picture 
made. 


Colored chalk or wax crayon 
was used and the teacher en- 
couraged, “‘Make them large and 


complete the unit by having a 
“bread party” consisting of 
plain or cinnamon toast, jam 
and butter. 

2. Combine’ pictures and 
stories in large book for library 
table. 


38. Make individual booklets 
of stories and illustrations. 


use lots of color’. Soon a parade 
of beautiful dolls and two-gun 
Petes added spice and variety to 
the January rooms in the third 
grades. 

The children were content to 
leave their dolls and guns at 
home after this for as the teacher 
said, ““You each have your picture 
now, so you won’t need to bring 
your dolls and guns back to 
school.” 
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The Milk Fairies 


EULALIA 


Because milk is so important in 
the everyday diet of children, this 
milk project was developed in a 
group of Second Grade children. 

The project was initiated by the 
following story which was built 
up to create interest and bring 
out facts to be learned about 
milk: 

Tommy was a little boy who 
had not been well for some time. 
He was not really sick, but he 
didn’t seem to be quite as well 
and strong as the other children. 
Sometimes he was cross and fret- 
ful, and his mother didn’t know 
what to do with him. 

The doctor had told Tommy to 
drink lots of milk, but when 
Mother said, “Come, Tommy, 
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drink this nice glass of milk,” 
Tommy answered, “No, I’m tired 
of milk, I want a soda, or tea, or 
coffee.” 

One day when he was very 
naughty about refusing his milk, 
Tommy’s mother looked grieved 
and told him to go outdoors to 
play. There didn’t seem to be any 
one to play with so Tommy sat 
down by a big tree and soon fell 
fast asleep. 

Then, the strangest thing hap- 
pened; the big tree became a big 
bottle of milk. It looked just like 
the bottles the milkman left every 
morning, and it was marked, 
“One quart of pasteurized milk.” 
Tommy knew what that big word 
meant, because Mother had ex- 
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plained to him that pasteurized 
milk was best for children in the 
city to drink. Tommy was surely 
surprised to see that big bottle of 
milk. 

Then, what do you suppose 
happened! Tommy heard a bugle 
blow, a door opened in the tree 
and out came five wonderful fair- 
ies and their little elf helpers. 
They all danced around Tommy 
and seemed to be having the best 
of fun. The dearest and prettiest 
fairy danced over to Tommy, and 
said, “Hello, little boy. Who are 
you. and what are you doing in 
Fairy Milk Land?” 

He answered, “My name is 
Tommy and I live over in that 
house.” 

Then she laughed such a happy 
laugh and said, ““My name is Sally 
Sugar and I live in a bottle of 
milk. You thought I was only in 
cake and candy, but I’m in every 
glass of milk you drink.” Sally 
Sugar laughed and clapped her 
hands to call all her fairy helpers. 
Soon they were gone. Another 
fairy went over to Tommy and 
said, “Hello, Tommy, my name 
is Fannie Fat. I live in the top of 
a bottle of milk. I help to keep you 
nice and warm all winter.” The 
tinkle of a bell sounded, and all 
her little helpers came dancing 
around, and off they all went. 

Another fairy came riding on 
a pony over to Tommy. He said, 
“IT am Patrick Protein. I help to 
make you strong so you can work 
and play and never get tired. 
Come, helpers, let’s show Tom- 
my how we can play circus 
horses.” They marched and 
pranced and galloped out of sight. 
Tommy thought, “What happy 
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fairies!’’ Looking up Tommy saw 
a little girl fairy, dressed in float- 
ing white, like a cloud coming to- 
ward him. She said, “I am Minnie 
Mineral. I can help you have 
strong bones and teeth.” Many 
little elf helpers danced and 
floated around singing with glee. 
Then they all skipped away. 


Tommy watched them for a 
long time. All of a sudden he saw 
a little brook flowing close by. On 
the brook were many silver boats, 
and in every boat was a little 
fairy helper. A larger boat drifted 
toward the bank and a little boy 
fairy dressed in a blue suit just 
like the sky, stepped into it. Tom- 
my called to him and asked, ‘““Who 
are you?” The fairy answered, “I 
am Walter Water. I live in every 
bottle of milk. I help to keep the 
inside of your body clean just as 
all my little elf helpers help to 
keep the outside of your body 
clean. So you see, Tommy, you 
do not get water only from foun- 
tains.” Tommy heard a gurgling 
noise and soon all the little silver 
boats had floated away. Tommy 
sat up and rubbed his eyes; the 
big milk bottle was gone. He 
jumped to his feet and ran to the 
house and called, “Mother. I want 
a big glass of milk.’ While he 
drank his milk, he looked out the 
window at the big tree. The big 


The following experiences con- 
tributed to the skills of learning: 


I. Reading and Writing 

a. stories about where and 
how we get milk 

b. foods made from milk 

c. care of milk cows 

d. kinds of milk — fresh, 
canned, powdered 

e. how milk is made safe to 
use 


II. Spelling 
a. learning to recognize and 
spell new words used in 
connection with.the study 
of milk 


III. Arithmetic 
a. learning measurements — 
— pints, quarts, gallons 


milk bottle was gone, but Tommy b. problem solving; use of 
was sure the fairies were there! money 
Milk is pasteurized 


to make it safe to 


Sally Sugar 


IV. ART 
a. use of imagination in 
planning pictures of va- 

rious activities about milk 


V. Speech 
a. choral reading: 
The Cow by Robert Louis 
Stevenson 
The Dairy Maids—Music 
Hour Book 2 — Silver 
Burdette 


VI. Every child made a booklet 
of stories about milk and 
included the five fairies, 
Fanny Fat, Minnie Min- 
eral, Patrick Protein, 
Walter Water and Sally 
Sugar 


VII. Culminating activity: 
a trip to the Borden’s 
dairy. 


geod foods 


drink. Homogenized made From milk are: 
milk has cream | ice cream 
mixed in it.. The chocolate milk 
cream does not butter 

rise to, the Top asin cheese 


other mil be, 
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Fishing through the ice 


Eskimo land 


Unit On Eskimo Study 


RHEA GREEN 


I — INTRODUCTION 

Interest came when we had our first heavy snow 
and the children thought of building snow forts. 
Someone mentioned that the Eskimo people lived 


in: snow houses so a natural setting was there for 
the study of the Eskimos. 
II — OBJECTIVES OR AIMS 

1 — To learn about the Eskimos. 

2 — To learn how people adapt to their environ- 
ments. 

3—To find out what animals live where the 
Eskimos do. 

4 — To find out how the Eskimos make use of the 
animals. 

5 — To help the children gain respect. and ap- 
preciation for people of other lands who 
may seem to them to have peculiar ideals, 
habits, and characteristics. 

6— To teach the children to appreciate their 
own country and their own manner of liv- 
ing. 

7— To compare the Eskimo of yesterday with 
the Eskimo of today. 

III - DEVELOPING THE UNIT - APPROACHES 

1 — Class discussion of general characteristics of 
the Eskimo, features of their life and habits. 
a — Discussion of the husky dogs who are 
bred in the United States (One child has a 
beautiful white one and she brought it to 
school) 

2 — Read Eskimo stories. 

3 — Show pictures, both film strips and reels, 
also having picture study. 
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4 — Exhibit Eskimo articles which the children 
can bring such as a small seal, bone articles. 
5 — Lecture by an Eskimo lady who lives in our 
community. 
IV — INFORMATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
A — Their homes — winter and summer. 
1 — How were they made? 
2 — How long did it take to build them? 
3— How are the winter and summer homes 
different? 
4 — Why do the Eskimos have different homes in 
in summer and winter? 
5 — How do they heat and light their homes? 
6 — How do they keep out the cold? 
B — Clothing of the Eskimo. 
1 — From what are the clothes made? 
2 — How do mothers sew the clothes? 
3 — Do the men and women dress alike? 
4 — Is the fur inside or outside? 
5 — Do the people dress differently in summer 
and winter? 
6 — How do they put on their suits? 
C — Food of the Eskimo. 
1 — What food do the Eskimos eat? 
2 — Do they have vegetables? 
3 — What kind of stores do they have to buy 
food from? 
4 — Where do they get their water to drink? 
V — CREATIVE ACTIVITIES 
1 — Sand table project showing an Eskimo scene. 
Background of Northern Lights with icebergs, 
snow igloos made of snow foam, hole in water with 
walrus and seal, reindeer, dog sledge of clay with 
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Children playing 


Eskimos and dogs made of cotton over pipe 
cleaners. 


2 — Papier-mache polar bear made according to 
specifications. 

3 — Booklet on Eskimo life, summer and winter 
homes, hunting and fishing. 

4— Movie with scenes of Eskimo life — used 
as oral language. Creative expression in art. 


5 — Make a list of words used in the study of 
Eskimos. 


walrus umiak tupeks kayak 
arctic skin harpoon reindeer 
oil blubber otter fur 
polar seal bone igloo 
Eskimo tusks iceberg ivory 
snow whale auk sledge 
spear northern dogs 


VI — CULMINATING UNIT 

A — Program for parents and friends 

1 — Use movie as oral language, each child tell- 
ing of one picture in their own words. 

2 — Eskimo music. 

3 — Exhibit. 

4— Favors of Eskimo heads made of English 


walnuts shells, cotton and mounted on a base of 
cotton foam. 


VII — EVALUATING THE UNIT STUDY 
1 — Children learned: 
a — How the Eskimo lives 
b — How he looks 
c — How he dresses 
2 — Children realize: 
a — Contrast of Eskimo life and their own 
3 — Children understand: 
a — The simplicity of Eskimo life 
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Moving day 


b— How the surroundings have made the 


Eskimo as he is. 


c — How the Eskimo really works for a living 


4 — Children have shown progress: 
a — In self expression and confidence 
b — Oral and written expression 
c — How to look for material (reference) 
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Health and Self Respect 


Through Good 
Personal Appearance 


Our KINDERGARTEN is 
located in a very crowded and un- 
derprivileged neighborhood. Many 
of the children come from homes 
where both parents are employed 
and very frequently children are 
sent to schoel im clothing that is 
unbecoming and very often in 
garments that are not too clean. 

Our little girls came in faded 
and shabby blue jeans. Old sweat- 
ers and T-shirts seemed to be the 
custom. Very few hair ribbons 
were ever worn. On a dark day it 
was very dismal to behold their 
little dark faces surrounded by 
halos of many tiny braids, all of 
them so much alike. 

We discovered that dark heavy 
clathing made for great unrest. 
Sometimes it even seemed to cre- 
ate problem children. 

Parents can always be reached 
through the children. I had the 
most pleasant task of trying to 
get the children out of the blue 
jeans and into colorful and at- 
tractive apparel. It has been my 
belief through years of teaching 
in the kindergarten that if the 
children look pretty and attrac- 
tive, they will act accordingly. 
Certainly it is true that good per- 


sonal appearance brings forth 
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self-respect and helps to develop 
more happy personalities. 

Children have more confidence 
in their ability to work when they 
realize that they are accepted, be- 
cause their appearance is good. 
Personal pride is a great neces- 
sity. 

The first step taken was to en- 
courage children, who were for- 
tunate enough to have pretty 
clothes at home, to wear them to 
school. The children were allowed 
to look at a good many books with 
pictures of attractively dressed 
children. Fashion magazines were 
looked over by all of us. The end 
result was most gratifying. 

The little girls began to come to 
school wearing very colorful 
dresses. One child had a hair rib- 
bon matching her dress. It was 
tied so that her little braids lay 
flat to her head. She looked ador- 
able. These children were so 
proud when everyone clapped for 
them and they were the real peo- 
ple of the day. A small card was 
given to each child to take home. 
The card bore a silver star and 
the statement: ‘“‘Neatness_ in 
Dress and Appearance — 100.” 

Every day we encouraged and 
praised any child who came with 
a neat appearance. And every day 


Sleepy Stars 
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brought a few more children out 
of the blue denims and into 
dresses. At the end of the month, 
there was a change of appearance 
for the better in at least eighty 
five per cent. 

Boys are a little more difficult 
to change. White shirts are hard 
to keep up but some mothers were 
nice enough to find nylon shirts 
that could be easily laundered. A 
second card was sent home to the 
mothers who tried so hard to co- 
operate. This was in the form of 
a letter: 

“Dear Mother: 

“Our kindergarten thanks 
you for sending a clean and 
pretty child to school.” 

Children were also taught how 
to wash their own socks and how 
to apply shoe polish. Of course 
sometimes it was applied too lav- 
ishly to dirty white shoes! How- 
ever, it is a good way to teach 
children how to help themselves. 

The change in our whole kind- 
ergarten is so very satisfying that 
I feel it was all worth the effort. 
The parents seemed to welcome 
the chance to make their little 
ones pretty. We are happy to say 
we did not meet up with one dis- 
agreeable parent. Dirty blue jeans 
seem to be extinct. 


The little stars up there can play 
Until the dawn of bright new day, 
While I’m asleep— 

And dreaming; 


But when I wake at last and rise, 
They close their little sleepy eyes; 
They’ve grown so tired— 

With gleaming. 
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Notes from Your Audio 
Visual Consultant 


BEN DEUTSCHMAN 


F IRST and foremost let’s start 
off by wishing all of you a very 
Happy New Year. Now that the 
new year has begun I suppose all 
of you, like myself, are looking for 
new and exciting materials to 
round out the second half of the 
school year. So with high hopes 
that you may have budget enough 
to get just everything you want 
we'll take up this space telling 
you all about some new equipment 
and materials we have seen in 
schools in Maine, New York, 
Florida and Texas where we have 
been travelling since school be- 
gan in September. 

First a bit about a wonderful 
buy in phonographs. About three 
months ago a man came around 
and offered to loan us a new 
phonograph made by a company 
known as Panacoustic in Wash- 
ington D. C. We accepted his offer 
and took the machine on tour. 
Well we have used it many times 
and it has travelled many miles. 
Remarkable to us is the fact that 
it shows no signs of wear, The 
machine plays all three speeds of 
records and has a detachable 8 
inch loud speaker. It also has a 
microphone attachment that 
makes it possible to talk thru the 
amplifier while the machine is 
playing. The arm is extra long so 
that you can also play those 16 
inch transcriptions that they use 
in Radio Stations and in some of 
the material you get from the 
various organizations. It’s a truly 
rugged machine made for school 
use and astonishingly it costs only 
$69.50. 

Now for some _ information 
about available free material. The 
American Teaching Aids Co. of 
Hempstead N. Y. are issuing 
something very interesting. They 
publish a series of graded lists of 
Records. These consist of eight 
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page booklets of records listing 
records to use in various curric- 
ulum areas. So far they have 
published five of these lists. They 
have them graded from Kinder- 
garten thru Junior High school. 
You can get any of these by ad- 
dressing a post card to your A-V 
consultant care of AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD. Speaking of rec- 
ords we have seen some fine rec- 
ordings put out by Cornell Uni- 
versity. We saw the response of 
some very young children in 
Nashville, Tennessee to a record- 
ing of American Bird Songs that 
led us to believe that this was an 
excellent tool for Nature Study. 
Investigating further we learned 
that the Cornell Catalog contained 
the following interesting titles. 
“The Mocking Bird Sings’, Mu- 
sic and Bird Songs’, “Jungle 
Sounds” and a number of other 
records of birds of various parts 
of America. These are all long 
play 33 r.p.m. records. We also 
had an opportunity to listen to 
Folkways new recording of 
“Camp Songs”. This is a record 
of many camp songs that the 
classroom teacher can use for sing 
along. The interesting part is the 
fact that that the songs were ac- 
tually recorded in a children’s 
camp and the singing is done by 
a real group of campers and not 
by a professional group. One more 
to bring to your attention. If you 
have a Rhythm Band or use 
Rhythm instruments we heard 
a recording made by FOLK 
DANCER CO. of New York. It’s 
really a good recording of the 
Mexican Dance called La Chipen- 
aca or as it is called on this record 
“Mexican Waltz’. It’s one of the 
most natural melodies for 
rhythms we have heard in a long 
time and can be used for many 
activities in grades one thru four. 


This is a ten inch 78 r.p.m. record. 

Now for a bit of news about 
film strips. The Enrichment Co. of 
New York who have in the past 
few years brought out those very 
fine records based on the Land 
Mark Books have released a series 
of six film strips based on the 
same books. They are in full color 
and are excellent for correlation 
with the early study of American 
History. Each film strip contains 
48 pictures and titles we have seen 
are “The Louisiana Purchase’, 
“Paul Revere and the Minute 
Men”, “Winter at Valley Forge”, 
“The Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution”, “The Lewis 
and Clarke Expedition”, and “The 
California Gold Rush”. These will 
make a very great contribution 
to your Unit on American History, 
literature and Social Studies. Be- 
fore leaving the world of Film 
Strips we just want to mention 
the fact that we viewed these 
strips on the new Sound View 
Projector made by Automatic 
Projector Corp. of New York. 
This is one of the most versatile 
projectors made for school use 
that sells for less than a hundred 
dollars. In fact, the model we used 
costs only 89.50. 

Well, there you are with all the 
news of new things we have seen 
and don’t forget we will be happy 
to get you catalogs on any of 
these materials. Just write to 
Audio Visual Consultant, Care of 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD and 
tell us what you would like to 
know about. We’ll send the mater- 
ial on to you immediately. Also if 
you have any questions about the 
use of Audio Visual materials in 
your school we will be glad to get 
the answers for you. 

Incidentally, if youare planning 
a work shop during the spring or 
summer and would like to include 
some demonstrations, clinics or 
lectures on the use of A. V. in 
elementary education send along 
the dates and if they are not al- 
ready filled we will be glad to come 
and bring along about. 500 records 
and over a hundred film strips for 
you to get aquainted with. 
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Courtesy of Home Lines 


Going by boat is a wonderful experience in itself — most 
relaxing and restful; as well as fun-filled! 


Europe Bound in 1956? 


ETHEL R. 


For A long time Jane Parker 
had an inherent urge to walk 
down the streets of our ancestors; 
to travel the highways and by- 
ways which have proved to be 
thrilling travel experiences for 
many centuries before America 
was discovered. A few times she 
had planned to enjoy a tour of 
Europe with friends, but always 
Fate had intervened to prevent 
her companion from going; so the 
trip was postponed. 

One snowy January Saturday 
as Jane sat reading in front of 
the fire place she came upon a 
paragraph urging women to try 
to work in one trip to Europe 
alone as “She travels fastest who 
travels alone.” There is nothing 
to compare with the wonderful 
sense of freedom traveling alone 
brings. A “change” is one of the 
valuable byproducts of a vacation 
trip. If you go alone not only are 
you leaving your old environment, 
but you are also giving up tem- 
porarily your family and friends, 
leaving yourself free to meet new 
people, get new ideas, and form 
new friendships. Then, too, you 
will have a chance to know your- 
self again. 
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TAYLOR 


A group or escorted tour solves 
the problem of companionship; 
you will be one of probably from 
twenty to forty people, both men 
and women. Some of them will be 
traveling with friends, but many 
will be alone and just as anxious 
as you are to meet people. 

The escorted tour is probably 
best for the average person trav- 
eling abroad for the first time. All 
travel details — train, steamship, 
and hotel reservations, meals, 
customs, timetables, currency and 
language difficulties are taken 
care of by an experienced courier. 
Only couriers lead general tours; 
guides are used for local sight- 
seeing. The chief disadvantage is 
that you have to move when the 
schedule calls for you to move on 
even though you might be so in- 
terested in a particular place that 
you would like to stay there long- 
er. Then, too, you have to stay 
pretty much with the group al- 
though a certain locality might 
not be especially interesting to 
you. The cost is sometimes a bit 
higher, but the services of in- 
formed guides and the sense of 
freedom experienced when all de- 
tails are cared for are worth it. 


So Miss Parker decided this 
was the ideal way for her since 
she had never been abroad and 
she would be traveling alone. Rea- 
lizing that later than January 
getting a desirable steamship 
reservation might be impossible 
she stepped to the telephone, 
called her travel agent about the 
type of trip in which she was in- 
terested: England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, France, Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
and Liechtenstein, shortly after 
the close of school. 

He told her that going by boat 
is a rare experience in itself — 
most relaxing and restful. There’s 
no feeling of freedom to equal 
that of ocean travel. And he sug- 
gested that she sail from Quebec 
so that she could not only explore 
this fascinating old city, but en- 
joy the delightful trip down the 
broad, picturesque St. Lawrence, 
since one-third of the ocean voy- 
age is made in the river. Geo- 
graphically, Quebec is hundreds 
of miles closer to Liverpool than 
is New York. The travel agent en- 
gaged passage for her in tourist 
class. First class reservation may 
be made later, but tourist sailings 
are at a premium later than Jan- 
uary; and in many cases before. 
It was surprising how, as soon as 
the reservation was made, every- 
thing else fell into place. And 
Jane Parker had before her the 
most unforgettable and thrilling 
travel experience of her life! 

But, there were many required 
routine details to attend to. First, 
she had her picture taken, as two 
recent photographs (duplicates) 
are required for passport applica- 
tion. They must be about 3 by 3 
inches and 214 by 214 inches in 
size, full face view on thin paper 
with a light background. She got 
some extra ones to take with her, 
just in case a need for a photo 
might arise, as it sometimes does. 
If a change in itinerary is made 
and you want to enter a country 
which requires a visa much time 
is saved by having a photo ready. 

As soon as she could get to the 
Federal Building with a friend 
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(an American citizen) who had 
known her two years, proof of 
her own citizenship as a birth 
certificate or baptismal record, 
social security card, a money or- 
der for nine dollars made out to 
the Dep’t of State, Washington, 
D. C., and a one dollar bill for the 
vlerk who writes out the form 
she made application for pass- 
port. This gave the date she 
planned to leave the United 
States, the purpose of the trip, 
and the countries she would visit. 


A United States passport is a 
document allowing you to leave 
the United States and identifying 
you as a United States citizen in 
your requests for permission to 
enter other countries. She was 
told that it would be valid for two 
years and that until it is four 
years old she could have it revali- 
dated by sending it, with a writ- 
ten application, to the Depart- 
ment of State, Passport Division, 
Washington D. C., with a five dol- 
lar fee. It is a little larger than a 
postcard and looks like a small 
green-covered notebook. The first 
eight pages show your photo- 
graph, your name and address 
and who should be notified in case 
of accident or death, your occu- 
pation, your height, and color of 
hair and eyes. The rest of the 
pages are left blank for the visas 
of the various countries you visit. 
A visa is a stamp of approval on 
a page of the passport by an of- 
ficial which gives you permission 
to enter his country. A passport 
must be carried on your person at 
all times during the trip; never in 
your luggage. 

Next, she went to her doctor for 
a physical check-up and small pox 
vaccination. A certificate stating 
that this vaccination has been 
within three years is required for 
re-entry into the United States. 
She inquired about Blue Cross 
and learned that in Europe the 
only participating hospital (in 
Blue Cross) is the American Hos- 
pital in Paris, France. Hospital 
bills in Europe are not excessive; 
she was advised to pay her own 
bill, get itemized statement, diag- 
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nosis, doctor’s signature, and the 
charge. Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield will reimburse the member 
at the same rate paid here. 

In a few days her steamship 
reservation was confirmed; she 
was assigned to A-65-B. This was 
interpreted to her as follows: A 
Deck — Room 65 (A three-person 
cabin with two port holes and pri- 
vate shower and toilet) — B (up- 
per berth.) One way passage was 
$189. This reservation was on a 
new ship which has only two 
classes: First and Tourist. Jane 
wrote at once to Chateau Fron- 
tenac in Quebec for two night’s 
room reservation as she planned 
to spend the two days before sail- 
ing seeing Quebec. 

She learned that a boat train 
leaves Windsor Station in Mon- 
treal the afternoon the ship sails 
and goes direct to the ship’s side 
in Wolfe’s Cove, Quebec. A most 
convenient way for anyone not 
wishing to explore Quebec City, 
as, once you are on the boat train 
in Montreal, you are taken care 
of until you are in your cabin; 
with no concern for luggage. Pas- 
sengers are requested to leave all 
baggage (labeled with tags and 
stickers giving name and cabin 
number) on the train. It is 
promptly delivered to the cabin. 
“T’ll take advantage of this con- 
venience on the return trip”, 
thought Jane Parker. 

It was so much fun talking 
with people who had been to Eu- 
rope; they were enthusiastic 
about their experiences and Jane 
was eager to learn all she could 
from them. Until one has made 
the trip everything is a bit hazy 
and vague. Reading about Europe 
became a favorite pastime; she 
kept at least one book going all 
the time. Some of the books she 
found very helpful were: 


Aldor, Frances — A Traveler’s 
Guide to London — 1950 

Clark, S. — All The Best In 
Italy — 1953 

Creed, V. — All About Austria 
— 1950 

Fodor, Eugene — 
Guide to Europe 


Woman’s 


Joseph, Richard — Your Trip 
Abroad — 1950 

Kimbrough — Forty Plus And 
Fancy Free 

Laughlin, C. E. — So You're 
Going To Paris — 1948 

McKenney, R. — Here’s Eng- 
land — 1950 


Murray, S. — A Traveler’s 
Guide to France — 1948 
O’Faoalin — A Summer In 


Italy — 1954 

Olson, Harvey — Aboard And 
Abroad — 1953 

Sutton — Footloose In Switzer- 
land — 1952 

Tyarks — Europe On A Shoe- 
string — 1952 

Whelpton — Paris Today — 
1950 


From her contacts with people 
and books Miss Parker gleaned 
the following aids: 

If possible, take two cameras, 
one with colored film as Italy, 
Switzerland and other places are 
rich with many hues, with color 
contrasts galore; there are other 
places where kodacolor is not 
needed. A camera with a universal 
focus eliminates time for focus- 
ing. Take an ample supply, as al- 
though kodachrome film may be 
purchased almost anywhere, you 
can obtain kodicolor in Switzer- 
land only; and almost everywhere 
in Europe film is more expensive. 
If you do take two cameras it is 
well to register them with the 
United States customs before you 
leave, showing them that you plan 
to bring both back with you. This 
will eliminate customs difficulty 
on your return. 

Just as he who travels alone 
travels fastest he who travels 
lightest travels best. Taking care 
of much luggage is a nuisance. 
One or two suitcases (preferably 
one) and an overnight bag will 
take a traveler anywhere, if the 
contents are selected thoughtfully. 
Don’t spend your time packing 
and re-packing ov dressing and 
changing. Jane prepared a “Cap- 
sule Wardrobe List’ which will 
be given later. The simplicity of 
it started her out on a carefree, 
fun-filled vacation. Her mind free 
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Jane Parker dreams of lazing away sunny 
vacation hours in a deck chair. 


of baggage worries she was ready 
for exciting new things and peo- 
ple. Time was when a traveler 
was rated by the luggage he car- 
ried. Not so now! It takes a se- 
vere beating in Europe; so light, 
inexpensive bags are probably 
more practical. The concierge in 
European hotels. plasters the 
cases with labels. 
Jane Parker’s “Capsule” 
Luggage List 

CLOTHING: 

4 dresses — nylon, jersey, 
voile, nylon and a sunback cotton 

1 wool orlon skirt and 2 blouses 

1 coat and 1 sweater 

1 plastic raincoat and 1 pair 
of “totes” 

1 sun suit or bathing suit 

2 pairs shoes (Be sure one pair 
are comfortable, walking shoes) 

1 pair gloves and 2 scarfs (Pin 
these in the coat pockets) 

6 pairs nylon hose and 1 pair 
anklets 

1 nylon robe and 2 nylon night- 
gowns 

2 girdles, 2 slips, 3 bras, and 4 
panties (All nylon) 

1 woolen stole 

1 hat and 1 purse only, wnless 
the one you carry daily is too 
large for evening; in that case, 
you would need a small one for 
dress 
TOILET ARTICLES: 

2 tooth brushes and 2 tubes of 
tooth paste 

3 bars of ivory soap 
Face powder; also talcum pow- 
der 
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All purpose face cream in a 
plastic container 

Hand cream in a plastic bottle 

Boric acid powder and an eye 
cup 

1 bottle nail polish and 2 rouge 
ard lipstick (in case one is mis- 
laid) 

3 wash cloths 

1 box Kleenex 

Sleeping pills and laxative 
MISCELLANEOUS: 

An extra pair of glasses; also 
sun glasses 

2 ball point pens and lead pen- 
cils 

Writing paper and envelopes 

Scissors, thread, needles, and 
pins 

Matches 

Gum 

1 jar of powdered coffee, cup 
and spoon 

A supply of plastic bags 

You may bring back into the 
United States articles purchased 
abroad duty free up to $500. 
value if you have been abroad 
twelve days or more. A declara- 
tion will be furnished you by the 
purser on your westbound ship. 
Be sure to keep all sales slips for 
articles bought on the trip as you 
will surely need them to establish 
valuation of your purchases. They 
must be for personal or household 
use or souvenirs not intended for 
sale. Articles brought in for 
others are not exempt from duty 
unless they are gifts for family 
and friends. Going through cus- 
toms is something you cannot es- 


cape whether you like it or not; 
so you may as well accept it as 
pleasantly and courteously as pos- 
sible. Do not talk except to an- 
swer questions completely. You 
will get through the procedure 
much more quickly if your pur- 
chases abroad are packed sep- 
arately. 


Away from your usual environ- 
ment and routine your mind busy 
with new sights and impressions 
you are more likely to lose your 
valuables. It is most important 
not to lose the precious passport 
for, if you should, you are bound 
for a great deal of trouble and 
you will not be able to leave the 
place where you are until the 
nearest American Embassy can 
give you a new one after checking 
with Washington. One gal who 
had left her billfold on the coun- 
ter of a Dime Store in Chicago 
the summer before going abroad 
took care of this situation by se- 
curely fastening to one part of 
the lining of her purse the leather 
case containing her passport, 
steamship, and Railway tickets, 
to another part a book of Trav- 
elers’ Checks, and to still another 
part her billfold. If they were 
taken out of the purse and she 
neglected to return them they 
were attached to the lining. Many 
of the convenient one dollar bills 
were carried in a nylon “bosom 
pal.” 


There is a great advantage in 
having many one dollar bills and 
some five dollar bills with you be- 
cause some currencies abroad can- 
not be changed back into dollars 
under existing regulations. If, on 
the day you are to leave Germany, 
you find you have no marks it 
would be better to use a one-dol- 
lar or a five dollar bill than to 
cash a ten dollar or a twenty dol- 
lar Travelers’ Check and have the 
unused marks left over. Then, 
too, the United States bills will 
take care of tips, taxis, etc., when 
you go into a new country before 
you have a chance to investigate 
the foreign exchange rate. At the 
time Jane Parker made her plans 
the rate was as follows: 
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ENGLAND 

One Pound .. $2.80 

One shilling $0.14 
HOLLAND 

One Guilder ....... $0.26 
BELGIUM 

One Franc $0.02 
GERMANY 

German Mark $0.24 
LUXEMBOURG 

One Franc $0.02 
AUSTRIA 

One shilling $0.04 
ITALY 

625 Lira 92.08 
FRANCE AND MONACO 

350 French Francs $1.00 


The rate varies slightly from time 
to time. 

Speaking of travelers’ checks 
they are the solution to your 
money problem when traveling. 
Your money will be refunded if 
you lose them. You buy them be- 
fore you leave home from your 
travel agent, local bank, or Amer- 
ican Express Office. They are 
issued in denominations of $10., 
$20., $50., and $100. The checks 
must be signed at the top as soon 
as you get them. It’s most 
important never to sign at the 
bottom until you are ready to cash 
or spend them; and then only in 
the presence of the person receiv- 
ing them. You can spend travel- 
ers’ checks just about the same as 
cash. So much for money! 

Carry your purchases with you. 
If this is not possible have them 
sent to your westbound ship, If 
you have things sent home have 
them noted on your passport. Ask 
the merchant to mark the pack- 
age “tourist exemption’. As long 
as they are included in your ex- 
emption they should arrive duty- 
free. However, to be completely 
unworried about this, Jane de- 
cided to carry her purchases. 

Who and what to tip can be a 
constant nuisance in Europe. 
Tipping is more widespread out- 
side the United States than it is 
at home. Recently the custom of 
adding a fixed service charge to 
hotel and restaurant bills has been 
adopted in many countries. So 
you pay the service charge and 
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you often tip. almost as much as 
you did before. However, since 
tipping was included in the over- 
all tour price Jane Parker had no 
need to be concerned about it in 
Europe. However, she would need 
to assume that responsiblity on 
shipboard, so she found that the 
following is customary: Tips are 
usually given at the end of the 
voyage in dollars. 


First Class Cabin Tourist 
Deck Steward 

$2 or $3. $1.50 $1.00 
Cabin Steward 

$10. 5.00 3.00 
Dining Steward 

$10 5.00 3.00 
Boots 

$1 to $3. 1.00 1.00 


Bellhops — 25¢ per service, as in 
hotels. 

If there’s no bathroom in your 
cabin the steward usually re- 
ceives two dollars at the end of 
the trip. 

You may leave your boots 
(shoes) outside cabin each night; 
they will be back at the door in 
the morning, polished. 

As soon as possible after board- 
ing ship go to the Purser’s office 
to make table reservations; if 
you get there early you may have 
a choice of first or second sittings. 
Each has its own particular ad- 
vantages. Many people prefer 
second sitting on the east bound 
trip as the clock is set ahead an 
hour almost every night of the 
trip and if one has first sitting 
breakfast is very early. Be sure to 
check your watch with the ship’s 
clocks which advance on the east- 
ward voyage and retard on the 
westward voyage. Also get deck 
chair assignment; the cost is 
from $3. to $5. for the trip. 
Valuables may be checked at the 
Purser’s office. 

There is no charge for the bou- 
illon, tea, cakes, or other snacks 
served in the dining rooms or on 
deck. But, there is for coca-cola, 
lemonade, wine, etc. There is no 
charge for the movies — a dif- 
ferent film each day. 

Traveling in Europe is dif- 
ferent. Coffee which is usually 


very strong is never served until 
after dessert and is always an 
“extra”. In many places you must 
ask for water to drink. You may 
ask for natural water, which is 
free, or for bottled water which 
is sold at nominal charges. If you 
do not like carbonated water you 
must make clear to the waiter 
that you do not want this; it 
seems they almost always bring 
that. There are places where your 
courier will advise you not to 
drink the natural water. Fruit is 
an “extra” for breakfast, but is 
included in lunch or dinner. The 
Continental Breakfast is made up 
of only coffee and rolls and you 
will be served that everywhere 
on the continent. 

In many places in Europe soap 
is now furnished. However, you 
may wish to take soap with you 
to use in the few hotels which do 
not supply it; and tiny, hotel- 
sized bars in a plastic container 
in your handbag to use on conti- 
nental trains which almost never 
furnish soap. However, you can 
buy soap as it is needed. Facial 
tissue is often hard to find; so a 
box of that emptied into a plastic 
bag will take up less space than 
the box and will double as hand- 
kerchiefs and toilet tissue. The 
toilet paper all over Europe is 
very stiff and harsh. 

Europeans take the facts of life 
more for granted than we do. 
There are women attendants in 
men’s washrooms. Very often 
there is a common anteroom for 
men and women with only a low 
partition between rooms. 

Your doctor will probably pre- 
scribe a few sleeping pills for 
you to carry with you in case the 
excitement of travel keeps you 
awake long after you should be 
getting much-needed sleep to be 
ready for the next day’s adven- 
tures. When you become over 
tired an occasional sleeping pill 
proves to be an excellent friend. 
Also if you’re traveling by night 
a sedative may help you relax so 
that you can sleep the hours 
away. 


(Turn to page 64) 
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Pandora 


Time; B. C. 

Setting; A Room in Epimetheus’ 
Home— One window, two chairs, 
one wooden table and one chest. 


Costumes: 
Men’s Tunic—a straight, 
loose dress, reaching 


from the neck to the 
knees with a belt at the 
waist. Sandals. 
Women’s — Same as 
men’s except for sleeve- 
less tunic. Sandals. Fair- 
ies— Dark colors for 
Sickness, Jealousy and 
Wickedness. Colors of 
the rainbow for Hope. 
Same style as those for 
women at that time. 
Sandals. Wand. — for 
Hope. 

The fairies can be in the chest, 
which is open, facing the rear of 
the room. When the box is opened, 
the fairies can step out of the 
chest and box and then cnto the 
window sill. 

Sickness, Jealousy, Wickedness, 
Hope and Conscience may be eith- 
er boys or girls. 


Characters: 

Pandora 

Epimetheus, her husband 

Lucius, messenger of Marcus, 
Governor 

Two Servants, bearers of the 
magic box 

Conscience, Pandora’s consci- 
ence 

Sickness, Jealousy, Wickedness 
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and Her Magic Box 


HELEN STEWART 


And Hope, fairies in the box 

(As the curtain opens, we see 
Epimetheus working on a pair of 
sandals for his son. Pandora en- 
ters.) 

Pandora: Epimetheus, a gen- 
tleman wishes to see you. 

Epimetheus: Who is he? 

Pandora: He said his name 
was Lucius. 

Epimetheus: (Jumping up as 
though struck by a bolt of lightn- 
ing) Lucius; What can a mes- 
senger of the great Governor 
Marcus wish of so humble a per- 
son as [? 

Pandora: I do not know, 
Epimetheus; I only know that he 
is accompanied by two servants, 
carrying a beautiful box. 

Epimetheus: This is mysteri- 
ous! I'll bid them enter. (He 
leaves the room and Pandora, al- 
most consumed with curiosity, 
goes to the door and listens. Then 
Epimetheus enters with Lucius 
and the two servants who carry 
the box.) 

Epimetheus: Pandora, the 
Great Marcus wishes me to keep 
this box until he sends for it. 
Why he has chosen me to keep so 
valuable a treasure is a complete 
mystery to me; I’m sure. 

Lucius: Ican well understand 
why he chose you to be keeper of 
this great treasure, Epimetheus. 
You are well known throughout 
the province for your good char- 


acter. It is not every day a citizen 


of the province is so highly 


honored. Where do you wish us to 
set this box? 


Epimetheus: Where do you 
think it should be put, Pandora? 
Pandora: Oh, let me _ see. 


(Hesitates a moment.) I have it! 
Please put it under the window 
on the chest. Its richness will 
catch the rays of the sun and light 
the whole room. 

Epimetheus: Very true, wife. 
(The servants put the box where 
Pandora suggested. Then they 
leave the room.) 

Lucius: Governor Marcus 
sent you this bag of money for 
your great service to him. 

Epimetheus: Oh, no! I do not 
want to be repaid for being of 
service to him. 

Lucius: I dare not return 
with the bag, Epimetheus. Take 
it, for you can well use it. You 
have your wife and two children 
to consider, you know, my friend. 

Epimetheus: Very well. 
Please tell your good Master that 
I am most grateful. (He takes 
the bag slowly.) 

Lucius: Well, I must be off. 
Oh, by the way, there is just one 
more thing of which I must speak. 
No one must open this box under 
any condition. 

Epimetheus: Of course not! 
Go tell the Governor that his in- 
structions will be obeyed to the 
letter, Lucius. I will prove to him 
that I am as honorable as he be- 
lieves me to be. (They bid one 
another good day and then Lucius 
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departs.) Pandora (Going over 
to the box and running her fin- 
gers up and down it.) : How per- 
fectly beautiful it is! Epimetheus, 
have you ever seen anything like 
it before? I have not. 

Epimetheus: Nor I! See how 
it shines in the morning light. 
Oh, how lovely. 

Pandora: Yes, indeed. I do 
wonder what is in the box that 
makes it such a rare treasure. 

Epimetheus: Pandora! curi- 
osity is a weakness of yours, 
you know, but this time you must 
curb your curiosity. This is a 
most sacred trust. Remember 
that. Mercy! how high the sun is 
in the heavens. It is later than I 
thought. I must be off to the fields. 
(He leaves. Pandora goes over 
to the box. She looks it over well. 
How pleased she is with it! This 
new delight is so rare in her sim- 
ple household and she is thrilled 
beyond words with it.) 

Pandora: Hmm, It won’t mat- 
ter if I touch this knot just a lit- 
tle. 

Conscience: Uh, uh, uh, uh, 
Pandora. I should not do that if 
I were you! Pandora (Looking all 
around to see where the voice 
came from. It is a high, squeaky 
voice.) Where are you? I can hear 
you, but I cannot see you. 

Conscience: That is correct. 
I can not be seen. I am your Con- 
science, Pandora. 


Pandora: Conscience? What 
is that? 
Conscience: I am the little 


voice. within you that tells you 
what is right and wrong. If you 
listen to me always, you will never 
do wrong. 


Pandora: Am I the only one 
who has a conscience? 
Conscience: Goodness me, 


Pandora! You most certainly are 
not. Everyone has a conscience. 


Pandora: Then why do some 
people do wrong? 
Conscience: Simply because 


they do not listen to their con- 
sciences. Therefore, they get into 
trouble. Don’t do that! (Pandora 
is touching the knot on the box.) 
Pandora: I haven’t done any- 
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thing wrong, Conscience. 

Conscience: No, but you will 
if you do not listen to me.’ Go 
away from that box! Your curi- 
osity will get you into trouble. 
You know it will. (Pandora un- 
ties the knot.) There! you have 
done it. I am going! 

Pandora: Where are you go- 
ing, Conscience? 

Conscience: Iam leaving you, 
Pandora. You do not need me-any 
longer. 

Pandora: Please do not go, 
my faithful Conscience. If you do, 
get into trouble. 

Conscience: You are in plenty 
of trouble now and it is all your 
fault. After all, you are old 
enough to let your conscience be 
your guide. Good-bye, Pandora. 

Pandora: Well, I suppose I 
may as well lift the lid of this box. 
I won’t lift it all the way, a tiny 
bit. (She opens the box a little bit 
and Sickness jumps out. Pandora 
jumps, for the suddenness of the 
fairy’s movements has startled. 
her.) Gracious! Who are you? 

Sickness: I am Sickness. I 
cause people misery and suffer- 
ing. Until now the world has 
never known me, but henceforth, 
it will. I shall fly all over, spread- 
ing wretchedness and _ gloom. 
Thanks for letting me free, for I 
was tired of being in that stuffy 
box. My! but it was dark in there. 

Pandora: Oh, please come 
back! I did not know you were in 
the box or I should not have 
opened it. 

Sickness: Well, that is just 
too bad—for you. If you had 
listened to your Conscience and to 
your honorable husband, I should 
still be in the box. 

Pandora: If you will go back 
into the box and say nothing 
about it, I will give all the money 
you can use. 

Sickness: You make me 
laugh, Pandora. What use have I 
for money? Oh, no! I won’t be 
bribed. What fun I shall have 
making people miserable in the 
world! Good day, Pandora. I’m 
off to do all the mischief I pos- 
sibly can. (Sickness steps onto 


the sill and goes off. Then Jeal- 
ousy comes out of the box. Pan- 
dora jumps again.) 

Pandora: Mercy, what an 
ugly creature you are, too. Who 
are you? 

Jealousy: I am Jealousy, 
Pandora. And now that I am free, 
I shall visit every man, woman 
and child in the world, making 
their lives perfectly miserable! 

Pandora: Oh, what a horrible 
creature you are. Will you take 
money instead of going out into 
the world to stir up trouble and 
distress ? 

Jealousy: No, Pandora. Like 
Sickness, I enjoy making people 
wretched. I’m off. You can blame 
yourself for the trouble you have 
caused the world. Thank you for 
my freedom. It certainly was dark 
in that box. (Jealousy is off also. 
Then out steps Wickedness. ) 

Pandora: I can see by your 
appearance and your evil look 
that you mean no good. What do 
you call yourself? What a price to 
pay for my curiosity! 

Wickedness: Pandora, I am 
Wickedness and I am delighted to 
leave this box and grieve good 
people. 

Pandora: You cannot make 
all people bad, for some of them 
will listen to their Consciences. 
I did not, but all are not so weak 
as I. 

Wickedness: enough, 
but I shall do my best to make 
people do wrong. There are many 
as weak as you and what fun I’ll 
have with them! Good day, Pan- 
dora, and thank you for my free- 
dom. Whew! It is great to be free! 
(Away goes Wickedness. Pandora 
sits down and sheds bitter tears. 
As she does this, Epimetheus 
enters.) 

Epimetheus : 


Pandora, are 


‘you hurt? 


Pandora: No, Epimetheus, I 
am not. Why are you home from 
the fields when it is not yet noon? 

Epimetheus: I heard a dread- 
ful noise and so I hastened here 
to see if you were all right. 

Pandora: Noise? What kind 
of a noise, Epimetheus? 
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Epimetheus: Why, it was un- 
like any noise I have ever heard. 
It was a very unpleasant noise 
and seemed to come from this 
house. That box! Pandora, that 
box! It has been opened? Please 
tell me that I am wrong in believ- 
ing such a thing! 

Pandora: No, Epimetheus, I 
cannot tell a lie. My curiosity won 
and so I opened the box. 

Epimetheus: What will the 
great Marcus think of me? 

Pandora: You did not betray 
his trust, Epimetheus; tell him 
that I opened the box. 

Epimetheus: What will he 
think of such a wife? Oh, why, oh 
why did you do it? 

Pandora: I was curious to 
know what was in the box. 

Epimetheus: That is a poor ex- 
cuse, my wife. What is there left 
for one who cannot be. trusted? 
What happened when you lifted 
the lid of the box? 

Pandora: Oh, it was horrible! 
Three gloomy and ugly looking 
creatures came out. 

Epimetheus: Go on. What else? 

Pandora: They said their 
names were Sickness, Jealousy 
and Wickedness. 

Epimetheus: Such words I 
have never before heard. 

Pandora: You are right. Be- 
fore today the world has never 
known them. Because I opened 
the box, they flew out into the 
world to spread suffering and 
misery. (Cries again.) 

Epimetheus: There is no use 
crying, Pandora. You have done 
the damage now. It can not be un- 
done. You know, you did not have 
to tell me that you did wrong, for 
I guessed it when I came home. 


Pandora: How? 

Epimetheus: By your tears. 
Before you opened the box, you 
never cried. There was never a 
frown on your pretty brow, but 
it is there now, Pandora. Yes, in- 
deed, And you have done it all 
yourself. What is that? 

Hope: Let me out. Let me out. 
Please let me out? 

Pandora: Oh, no, I have done 
enough already. I’ll not open the 
box again. 

Epimetheus: Why not, Pan- 
dora? You cannot make matters 
worse than they are. Open the box 
and let us see what the fourth 
fairy has to say. (Pandora opens 
the box. Out steps Hope.) 

Pandora: Oh, how lovely, how 
perfectly lovely! Who are you? 

Hope: I am Hope. 

Pandora: You are so beautiful. 
Is she not beautiful, Epimetheus? 

Epimetheus: Indeed she is. Are 
you as good as you are beautiful? 

Hope: Yes, I am not one of the 
bad fairies whom you freed a 
little while ago. I am a good 
fairy. 

Pandora: Can you undo the 
bad the first three fairies are do- 
ing? 

Hope: Oh, no, Pandora, that 
can never be. However, I can 
help the people who are sick, mis- 
erable and weak. 

Epimetheus: You can? 

Hope: Yes, when people have 
hard luck and are discouraged, if 
they have Hope, they will find 
happiness. 

Pandora: Oh, how good it is to 
know that all is not lost. 

Epimetheus: No thanks to you, 
Pandora. 

Hope: When you are sick and 


miserable, just call on me, folks, 
and you will find that things will 
turn out all right. Hope is a great 
blessing. And now I shall be off 
to help those whom the bad 
fairies have already visited. 

Epimetheus: Hope is a wonder- 
ful and beautiful thing. It will 
help all those who will admit it 
into their homes. 

Hope: Well, then I’ll be off. Oh, 
I almost forgot my magic wand, 
the best wand in the world. Do 
you not agree? 

Pandora: Yes, I do. 

Hope: Good bye, Epimetheus, 
and please forgive your little 
wife, for she really did not mean 
to cause the harm that she did. 
Let it be a lesson to you, Pandora. 
(She steps onto the window sill 
and then goes away.) 

Pandora: Epimetheus, can you 
ever forgive me? 

Epimetheus: Forgive you, my 
dear wife? Why, I have forgiven 
you already. What you did today 
was terrible, but it cannot be 
changed. You do see how much 
sorrow we cause others when we 
do wrong. Don’t you? 

Pandora: Oh, yes, I do. If I had 
just harmed myself, it would not 
have been so bad, but now others 
must suffer for my mistakes. 

Epimetheus: Come now. Let 
me see a smile on that pretty face 
of yours. 

Pandora: Oh, yes, I had almost 
forgotten how to smile, but from 
now on I am going to do so. And, 
beginning today, I am going to let 
my Conscience be my guide! (As 
the curtain closes, Pandora and 
Epimetheus smile at each other.) 


THE END. 


Song for Snowflakes 
EDNA HAMILTON 


The old homestead is blanketed, 


North winds blow them round and round 


Trees and shrubs are bending low, 
Through the stillness of the night 
Snowflakes flutter to and fro. 


Till weary then they pile down deep 
In one large downy blanket 
Where the tiny snowflakes sleep! 
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Characters: 
Sarah Foster 
Barry Martha 
Dianne Herbie 


Scene: In the school library, As 
the scene opens the boys and 
girls are busy studying. They 
are using dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias, etc. Sarah looks up from 
her book and says.) 

Sarah: Everyone thinks we are 
so lucky because we are soon to 
move to our beautiful modern 
school. It would be great if our 
studies were to be just as modern. 

Barry: Oh never fear, my chil- 
dren, good old Readin’, Writin’ 
and ’Rithmetic will always be 
with you. They’ll never modern- 
ize those subjects. 

Dianne: Isn’t it strange! We 
hear the word, “modernize” 
wherever we go these days. Our 
mothers simply must modernize 
their kitchens or the neighbors 
will think they’re still living in 
the dark ages. 

Foster: Sure, whole houses 
must be modernized or you aren’t 
considered civilized. 

Martha: They’ ve certainly mod- 
ernized school buildings all right. 
I went through our new one over 
the weekend and it doesn’t even 
look like a school. 

Herbie: Don’t worry, it will 
when they put all of us and our 
old books in there, and I guess 
when the modernized bell rings, 
you'll jump into or fall into your 
little old modern seats even if 
they aren’t in rows anymore. 

Sarah: I’ve been wondering 
why we can’t modernize our 
school work too. Isn’t there some- 
thing we can do about it? 

Barry: I have an idea. Some of 
us here are on the committee for 
our January assembly program. 
What does January make you 
think of? Why Resolutions of 
course and we — 

Dianne: I know what you’re 
thinking, Barry and it’s wonder- 
ful. We can each make a New 
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Our New Years Resolution 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Year’s Resolution dealing with 
modernizing our school work. It 
would be perfect. 

Martha: That’s all right, but 
tell me how you’re going to mod- 
ernize ancient history, for ex- 
ample? 

Herbie: Right here and now 
let’s take each subject we have 
and see what can be done. 

Sarah: Well, let’s take arithme- 
tic. Six and nine has always been 
fifteen and always will be, so 
that’s out. The problems in our 
new books are already so mod- 
ernized now, I haven’t had a cor- 
rect answer yet. 

Barry: We’re running into 
problems all right. Let’s each 
work out our own ideas on our 
favorite subjects and have 
another meeting tomorrow. If 
you make out your modernizing 
in rhyme we may have something 
really good. 

Dianne: If our ideas are going 
to be in rhyme let’s just modern- 
ize the old well known poems we 
always have to memorize. Then 
we can forget geography, arith- 
metic, history and the rest. 


Foster: (He stands up and 
says) 

Modernizing poetry, that’s for 
me, 

And now I’m leaving as you 
see. 

Stevenson, Longfellow and the 
rest. 

We'll show them all OUR very 
best. 


(They all exit following Foster, 
and chanting, ) 
Rhyming poems that’s for us. 
It’s easy to do, so let’s not fuss. 
End of Act I 


ACT Il 


Characters: 
Same as in Act I. 
Scene: Same. As the scene cpens, 
Sarah speaks.) 
Sarah: As you all know by this 
time we agreed to use the book, 
“A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VER- 


SES” By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
By modernizing these poems we’ll 
show everyone that we can be up 
to date with our New Year’s 
Resolution to “Modernize.” 
Barry: I suggest we read the 
poem or part of it as it was writ- 
ten by Stevenson and then our 
own version. I’ll start by reading 
one verse of the “The Swing.” 
How do you like to go in a 
swing, 
Up in the air so blue? 
Oh, I do think it the pleasantest 
thing 
Ever a child can do. 
Now here’s mine: 
How do like to go up in a plane, 
With its engines, one or two 
Oh I do think it’s as thrilling a 


thing 
Ever a boy can do. 
Dianne: Here is Stevenson’s 


poem, “Auntie’s Skirts.” 
Whenever Auntie moves 


around, 

Her dresses make a curious 
sound; 

They trail behind her up the 
floor, 

And trundle after through the 
the door. 

I’ve written: 

Whenever Auntie moves 
around, 

She travels fast without a 
a sound. 

Her shorts are snappy, colors 
bright, 

Oh Auntie’s such a _ pretty 
sight. 


Foster: Here’s real Davy Croc- 
kett for you, but first listen to 
Stevenson’s “The Land of Story- 
Books.” 

At evening when the lamp is 

lit, 

Around the fire my parents sit; 

They sit at home and talk and 

sing, 

And do not play with anything 

2 

Now, with my little gun, I 

crawl 

All in the dark along the wall, 
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And follow round the forest 
track 

Away behind the sofa back. 

3 

There, in the night, where none 
can spy, 

All in my hunter’s camp I lie, 

And play at books that I have 
read 

Till it is time to go to bed. 


Now mine: 
At evening when the home- 
work’s done, 
We sit around and have some 


fun. 

We like to watch each T. V. 
show. 

They’re really good as you all 
know. 


3 
Other times I’d rather play, 
I’m Davy Crockett bold and 


I make such noise they say to 
me. 

Please be as quiet as you can be. 

3 

After reading story books, 

I change my name and then my 
looks. 

Make belive is fun you know. 

See if you don’t think it is so. 

Martha and Herbie: 

We’ve heard your poems so 


gay. 

Stevenson’s poems are better 
we say. 

So if we really intend to be 
wise, 

We'll keep the old when we 
“MODERNIZE”. 


All: (As they finish the play) 

There’s good in the old, there’s 
good in the new. 

“Let’s keep them both,” is our 
message to YOU. 


gay. End of Play 
C ht N 
SYLVIA LEE 

Characters: He’s right here. (Points to Jim 

JACK FROST Frost.) 

JIM FROST Dewdrop: (Trips to JERRY 

MAPLE LEAF FROST) Here’s Jack Frost. And 

DEWDROP fast asleep! No wonder I haven’t 

PERSIMMON my crystal ice-flower dress. 
TIME: Autumn. Maple Leaf: Does an innocent, 
SETTING: The Woods. sun-dissolved dewdrop say I’m 


AT RISE: JACK FROST, with 
JIM and JERRY FROST slumber- 
ing on either side, lies fast asleep, 
center. 
Jack Frost: Z-z-z! 
Jim Frost: Z-z-z! 
Jerry Frost: Z-z-z! 
leaf whirls in left.) 
Maple Leaf: (Stops before Jim 
Frost) So here’s Jack Frost. Fast 
asleep! That’s why I must wear 
my summer green far into fall. 
Dewdrop: (Trips in right) 
Maple Leaf, have you seen Jack 
Frost? 
Maple 
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(Maple 


Leaf: Yes, Dewdrop. 


mistaken? Why, you’ve been born 
only a few hours. While I was 
budded last spring and made my 
own green chlorophyll dress out 
of days and days of sunlight. You 
are mistaken, droplet. Jack Frost 
is here at my stem. (Shaking Jim 
Frost) Wake up, Jack Frost! It’s 
autumn. 

Jim Frost (Sits up, rubbing 
eyes and yawning) : I’m not Jack 
Frost. 

Maple Leaf: But you look like 
Jack Frost. Who are you then? 

Jim Frost (Sleepily):.. I’m 
Jim Frost, one of Jack Frost’s 
elves. 


(Drops back to sleep) Z-z-z. 

Maple Leaf: I feel shame to 
my very skeleton, Dewdrop, that 
I spoke to you so. You wake Jack 
Frost. There’s nothing as bright 
as a dewdrop in the sun, though 
soon dissolved. 

Dewdrop: 
doesn’t shine, 
brighter then. 
Frost) Wake 
Wake up! 

Jerry Frost (Sits up, yawning 
and stretching): I’m not Jack 
Frost. 


Oh, I hope the sun 
even if I appear 

(Shaking Jerry 
up, Jack Frost. 


Dewdrop: You’re not? Why, 
who are you, then? 
Jerry Frost: Im Jerry Frost, 


Jack’s elf, (Settles back to sleep) 

Z-z-z. (PERSIMMON ambles 
in left.) 

Persimmon: Now where’s that 
scamp, Jack Frost? Doesn’t he 
know it’s autumn? Or doesn’t his 
frosty heart care an icicle? 

Maple Leaf: He’s hard to tell 
from his elf helpers, Persimmon. 

Dewdrop: But we _ haven’t 
tried that middle elf yet. 
(Points.) 

Persimmon (Vigorously shak- 
ing Jack Frost): Wake up, 
rapscallion! And don’t tell me 
you’re not Jack Frost. 

Jack Frost (Starts up, glanc- 
ing about): Sure, I’m Jack 
Frost. Who — shakes me? 
(Springs up, glaring coldly at 
each) I might add, why is Jack 
Frost, color master, crystal de- 
signer and window artist, rudely 
awakened from his long summer 
nap? 

Persimmon: Long summer 
nap? I’d be green if it was sum- 
mer. 

Maple Leaf: It’s well into fall, 
Jack Frost. And I’m still green. 

Dewdrop: Truly it’s autumn. 
Or we would not have disturbed 
you. 

Jack Frost (Smiles at her): 
Dewdrop! I’ve dreamed up the 
prettiest ice-flower dress for you. 


Dewdrop: Oh, let me have it 
soon, Jack Frost! You must know 
the difference a crystal dress 
makes in us plain dewdrops. 
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Jack Frost: All your dewy 
sisters shall have one too. 

Dewdrop: But none shall have 
a dress that is a copy of mine? 

Jack Frost: Why, Dewdrop! I, 
an artist, design two crystals 
alike? 

Persimmon: Now don’t be 
temperamental, Jack Frost. Just 
because you were caught napping. 

Jack Frost: Persimmon! As 
puckered as ever when I first 
meet you. 

Persimmon: Well, you’d sour 
any fruit. Napping way into fall! 

Jack Frost: I sour you, Per- 
simmon? My dear fruit, it’s Jack 
Frost alone—and not sunshine as 
for most fruit—that can sweeten 
a persimmon’s puckery nature. 

Persimmon (Shaking finger): 
It’s a cold nature you have, keep- 
ing me puckered so late into fall. 

Jack Frost: Perhaps. (Turns 
back on PERSIMMON) § But 
patient Maple Leaf! You make me 
sorry I overnapped. Have you 
whirled here for your gay autumn 
gown? Since I didn’t come to you? 

Maple Leaf: Yes, Jack Frost. 
For already autumn breezes are 
inviting us leaves to dance with 
them. They’!] waltz us on air, they 
claim! (Whirls) Yet how can we 
accept in summer’s homespun 
clothes of everyday green? 

Jack Frost: Maple Leaf, I have 
a scarlet inspiration! 

Maple Leaf: Oh, then weave it 
into a dancing dress for me, Jack 
Frost! But make scarlet gowns, 
too, for all the leaves on my 
family tree. And for all related 
trees. We maple leaves love scar- 
let best for festive occasions. 

Jack Frost (Dreams): I’m in 
a golden trance now. I see only 
gold. 

Maple Leaf: Save gold for my 
neighbors, the poplar trees. 

Jack Frost (Elbow in left hand, 
chin in right): Now I’m in a 
brown study. 

Maple Leaf: Oak leaves love 
what you create when in a brown 
study. 


Jack Frost (Sharply): Do not 


disturb! (Dreamily) Tawny 
brown, russet brown, golden 
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brown. And marvelous mixtures 
of these browns. 

Dewdrop: While Jack Frost’s 
dreaming, I’ll waken Jerry Frost. 

Maple Leaf: And I’ll wake up 
his elf, Jim. 

Persimmon (Arms akimbo): 
I’ve a mind to plunk right into 
Jack Frost’s brown study. How 
long must I wait to be ripened? 

Dewdrop (Shaking him): 
Wake up, Jerry Frost! Jack’s 
awake now. 

Jerry Frost (Starts up): Jack 
awake? (Springs up.) 

Maple Leaf (Shakes him) : And 
you wake up too, lazy elf! It’s 
time to work. 

Jim Frost (Sits up grumpily) : 
I said I’m Jim Frost. Whirl away, 
leaf! How can you be so green? 
(Sinks back.) 

Maple Leaf (Another shake) : 
Your master, Jack Frost, is al- 
ready at work. 

Jim Frost (Leaps up): Why 
didn’t you tell me? 

Persimmon: If being in a 
brown study’s considered work. 

Jack Frost (Comes out of it): 
Dewdrop! Maple Leaf! Persim- 
mon! I’m so glad you woke me. 
Jim! Jerry! Run and rouse all 
the other napping frost elves. 
Then hurry back for orders. 

Jim Frost: In a twink, Jack 
Frost. (Runs out right.) 

Jerry Frost: In a wink. That’s 
shorter by a t. (Runs out left.) 

Persimmon: We haven’t come 
for tea exactly. So you’re awake 
at last, Jack Frost! 

Jack Frost: An artist must 
dream before he works, Persim- 
mon. Come, little Dewdrop. 
There’s a special dell where I al- 
ways create my loveliest designs. 
(Goes out right with DEW- 
DROP.) 

Maple Leaf: Jack Frost must 
love white best. He and his elves 
all dress in white. And his crystal 
designs and window traceries are 
white. But we leaves love the 
colors he dreams up. 

Persimmon: It’s not that you 
or I need Jack Frost as much as 
Dewdrop. She cannot have an ice- 
flower dress without him. Even- 


tually I would grow sweet if Jack 
Frost napped all winter. 

Maple Leaf: But consider how 
hard it would be on your friends, 
Persimmon, to have you puckery 
for so long. 

Persimmon: Indeed! 

Maple Leaf: And of course we 
leaves could order our bright 
gowns from winter’s warehouses. 
But then we’d miss all the autumn 
dances. And Jack Frost’s color- 
ing is so much more glamorous. 
(JACK FROST comes in right 
with DEWDROP in ice-flower 
dress.) JIM FROST follows them, 
JERRY FROST coming on left.) 

JACK FROST: Well, what do 
you think of our little Dewdrop 
now ? 

Maple Leaf: Why, her ice- 
flower dress is exquisite, Jack 
Frost! 

Persimmon: Umph! To trans- 
form a simple dewdrop into a 
a radiant crystal will give her 
airs. 

Dewdrop: But all my dewdrop 
sisters are to be transformed too. 

Jack Frost: Run, Jim Frost, 
and begin transforming the dew- 
drops. 

Dewdrop (As JIM FROST runs 
right): Oh, may I go with you, 
Jim? 

Jim Frost (Turns): Why not? 
I’m your frost brother now. 
(DEWDROP runs to take his ex- 
tended hand.) 

Jack Frost: Each design must 
be different, mind. But all six- 
sided. 

Jim Frost: May not the usual 
few have but three sides, boss? 

Jack Frost: The crystal rule is 
six sides. Exceptions have three. 

Jim Frost: Ill remember. 
(Runs off right with DEW- 
DROP.) 

Persimmon: Your art has rules, 
Jack Frost? 

Jack Frost: Of course, Persim- 
mon. And exceptions prove rules. 
But even crystal exceptions have 
rules. 

Persimmon: I’m an exception 
to sun-ripened fruit. I wish there 
were frost rules for me. (Scowl- 
ing, mutters on.) 
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Jack Frost: Patient Maple 
Leaf! I work best with color in 
a dingle off yonder. (Pointing 
left) There my scarlet inspiration 
will return to me. 

Maple Leaf: Then let us hasten 
to that dingle at once, Jack 
Frost. (Goes off left with JACK 
FROST.) 

Persimmon: So! Dewdrops and 
leaves before fruit. Persimmons 
left waiting. (Brushes away 
tears.) 

Jerry Frost (Steals up): I’m 
here, Persimmon. Jerry Frost. 

Persimmon: Well, it’s nice to 
get some attention. I declare, I’m 
all puckered out. What with ambl- 
ing this long way from my tree. 
To say nothing of the difficult 
jump to the ground without 
squashing myself. But a family 
tree of sour persimmons! 

Jerry Frost (Kisses her) : How 
do you feel now, ripe Persimmon? 

Persimmon: Why, Jerry Frost! 
How dare—I feel sweet, frost elf. 

Jerry Frost: You are sweet. 
You’re a puckered unripe persim- 
mon no longer. (JACK FROST 
comes. on left with MAPLE 
LEAF in scarlet gown. JIM 
FROST returns from right with 
DEWDROP.) 

Jack Frost: How do you like 
Maple Leaf now? 

Dewdrop: You’re a dream in 
scarlet, Maple Leaf! 

Persimmon: You’re gorgeous, 
dear! You’ll make scarlet the most 
fashionable color of all, this 
autumn. 


What has fur and prowls about 
The city after dark? 
Which one makes his nest in trees 
And lives out in the Park? 


Which bores a tunnel underground? 
Which has a broad, flat tail? 

Which one likes to root in mud 
And eat from trough or pail? 


Jack Frost (Staring at her): 
No puckered remark, Persim- 
mon? 

Persimmon: No, Jack Frost. 
And I’m ashamed of what I said 
about Dewdrop. (Ambles to her) 
Your crystal dress enhances your 
innocent loveliness, Dewdrop. Not 
even Jack Frost can spoil you. 

Jack Frost (Sternly): Jerry 
elf, I suspect a stolen frost kiss. 

Jerry Frost: But isn’t it a frost 
elf’s job to sweeten persimmons? 
You were such a long time getting 
round to it. 

Jack Frost: I’m glad you did 
it, Jerry! Since it had to be done. 

Persimmon: You have the 
coldest heart here, Jack Frost. 

Jack Frost: Could I be master 
frost artist if I hadn’t? Persim- 
mon kisser! Go kiss all the other 
persimmons ripe. 

Jerry Frost: Do you mean me, 
Jack Frost? 

Jack Frost: Who else? And 
when you’ve finished that, start 
coloring all the rest of the maple 
leaves scarlet, the poplar leaves 
golden and the oak leaves brown. 
I’ll do the mixtures. 

Jerry Frost: That’s a big order, 
Jack Frost. 

Jack Frost: Aren’t you fore- 
man of a thousand elves? Now 
haste! (JERRY FROST runs off 
left.) 

Persimmon: Wait, Jerry elf! 
I’ll show you my tree. (Ambles 
after.) 

Maple 


Leaf: YVll spread the 
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good news to all trees. (Whirls 
after.) 

Jack Frost: Jim Frost! Put 
ice crystals everywhere. Work 
fast. 

Jim Frost: My elves will suc- 
ceed where there’re no breezes, 
boss. 

Jack Frost: Breezes will be up 
high adance with the leaves, Jim. 

Dewdrop (As JIM FROST runs 
right): Wait, brother frost! I’ll 
go back with you to my sisters. 
(Runs off right with JIM 
FROST.) 

Jack Frost: Caught napping 
was I? Ha! I’ll etch white fairy- 
lands on all windows to show that 
now Jack Frost is wide awake! 
(As he runs off right) To work, 
frost elves! Our long nap’s over. 

THE END 

PRODUCTION NOTES 
Characters: 3 male; 3 female. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 
Costumes: Jack, Jim and Jerry 
Frost wear white elf suits and 
caps. Jack’s nose is painted red; 
Jim has a red spot on his fore- 
head and Jerry on his chin. 
Maple Leaf. wears long green 
gown; she changes to a scarlet 
gown for second entrance. Dew- 
drop has a short pale blue dress; 
for her second entrance she puts 
on a white ballet dress and wears 
a crystal headband. Persimmon’s 
costume is round and orange, with 
stemmed cap. 
Setting: A clearing in the woods. 
Backdrop of trees still green. 
Lighting: No special effects. 


Which one sleeps for months and months 
And wakens in the spring? 

Which one sleeps while up-side-down 
And flies with furry wing? 


Which supplies a golden spread 
For sandwiches and toast? 

Which one takes you for a ride? 
And which do you like the most? 


Answers: cat, squirrel, mole, beaver, hog, bear, 
bat, cow, horse 
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Daddy Learns to Relax 


LOUISE BINDER SCOTT 


Consultant of Speech, San Bruno Schools, San Bruno, California 


This little playlet for primary 
children can help bring an aware- 
ness of differences between ten- 
sion and relaxation. 

Patty: (Speaking very fast) 
Mother, I went down the street 
and I saw the prettiest doll you 
ever saw in Brown’s Department 
Store. It had a blue dress and 
curly hair and — 

Mother: Whoa! Please put the 
brakes on your speech machine, 
Patty. I can’t follow what you are 
saying. 

Patty: (Sighs) I guess I do get 
too excited when I talk, Mother. 
I don’t mean to. 

Mother: Of course you don’t. 
Everyone gets excited at times 
and wants to tell things in a hur- 
ry. But remember that listeners 
are important. They listen better 
when a person is calm and speaks 
slowly and carefully. 

Patty: What is calm, Mother? 

Mother: Calm means feeling 
relaxed and still and quiet inside. 
It means not letting things bother 
you. 

Patty: But what can I do about 
it? How can I feel that way? 

Mother: Take a lesson from 
Raggedy Ann. 

Patty: (Laughing) What has 
Raggedy Ann to do with feeling 
calm? How can she teach me? 

Mother: Go find Raggedy Ann 
and I’ll try to explain. 

Patty: (Goes out and returns 
with doll) Here she is! Now show 
me! 

Mother: Thank you, Patty. 
Now I am going to lift Raggedy 
Ann’s arm. See? 

Patty: I see her arm but I don’t 
see what her arm has to do with 
being relaxed and calm. 

Mother: But her arm just 
flopped back down again when I 
lifted it. She has no bones. She is 
stuffed with rags. You can make 
believe that vou are stuffed with 
rags, too. 
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Patty: (Lifted her arm and lets 
it drop) My arm still feels as if it 
has bones, Mother. 

Mother: It takes practice, dear. 
Let’s both sit down. Now! Ready! 
Let your arms drop at your sides. 
Let your shoulders droop. Fine! 
Now make believe your head is 
a rubber ball. It is very heavy. 

Patty: That felt good, Mother. 

Mother: Of course it did. If 
you are really relaxed, you can 
drop right down to the floor and 
not hurt yourself. 

Patty: Show me. 

Mother: All right. We'll pre- 
tend to be snowmen. We are still 
and cold. Now we are melting... 
melting ...melting...down.. 
down... down. 

Patty: Supposing someone saw 
us doing this? Wouldn’t we look 
silly? 

Mother: (Laughs) Who cares. 
We are having fun. Let’s make up 
a poem about a snowman. I[’ll 
start. 

I am a snowman cold and white. 

Patty: I stand so still all 
through the night. 

Mother: But when it’s day, the 
sun comes out, 

Patty: And all 
laugh and shout. 

Mother: I feel so warm .. 
dear! Oh, dear! 

Patty: I think the end of me 
is near. 

Mother: Oh, yesterday I was 
so plump. 

Patty: But now I’m just a melt- 
ed lump! 

(Both sink to floor) 

Daddy: (Enters room) Say, 
what’s going on here? Are you 
hurt? | 

Mother and Patty: 
from floor) We 
snowman, Daddy. 

Daddy: I don’t understand. 

Patty: I’m learning to relax. 

Daddy: So, that’s what this is 
all about! I certainly wish I could 


the children 


. oh, 


(Get up 
were playing 


learn. I’ve had a hard day at the 
office. A little relaxation would 
be good for me. 

Patty: Come on. Try it, Daddy. 
We'll show you how. 

Daddy: Not now, Patty. I’m too 
tired. I have too many things on 
my mind to relax. 

Patty: Please, Daddy. 

Daddy: Oh, all right. You 
talked me into it. What do I do 
first? 

Patty: Just let yourself get all 
limp like Raggedy Ann and melt 
to the floor like the snowman as I 
say this poem. Ready? 

Daddy: I suppose so. 

Patty: I am a snowman cold 
and white. 

I stand so still through all the 
night. 

... Say it with me, Mother. I 
forget the words. 

Mother and Patty: But when 
it’s day, the sun comes out, 

And all the children laugh and 
shout. 

I feel so warm .. . oh, dear, oh, 
dear’. 

I think the end of me is near. 

Daddy: Am I supposed to start 
melting now? 

Patty: Yes, Daddy. Go down 
gradually, not all at once. Fine! 

Oh, yesterday I was so plump. 

But now I’m just a melted 
lump! 

Daddy: Ow! I hurt my shins. 
(Gets up rubbing his legs) I 
thought you said this would 
be fun. I’m too old to do things 
like this. 

Patty: But you weren’t relaxed. 
If you had been relaxed, you 
wouldn’t have got hurt. You’ll 
just have to try again. 

Daddy: Oh, no! 

Patty: Well, then, we'll try 
something else. Pretend that you 
have no bones. Just feel lazy. 

Daddy: That’s easy. May I sit 
down, please? 


(Turn to page 64) 
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A Program of Phonetics 
with 


Integrated Activities 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


THE SNOW B. WORD MEANINGS 


It’s fun to watch the snow come down, I. (Context clues. Draw a ring around the word 
All feathery white and still; which answers each question) 
You’d think that downy flakes of wool a. What is the fluff? Wool wood woof 
Were circling ’bout the hill. b. What is the coat of the sheep called? 
flower fleece flake 
Perhaps some little lamb has wished c. What is the color of the blanket? 
To share his snowy fleece; when while white 
A-dropping it so silently d. What is the little sheep called? 
And slowly, piece by piece. last lamb lad 
II. Classifying — Read each sentence below. Draw 
When Mother Nature spies the fluff line under the sentences which agree with the poem. 


She makes a blanket white; . It’s fun to watch the rain 
To keep the sleeping flowers warm . The snow is white and still 


All through the wintry night. - The lamb has a snowy fleece. 
. He drops it, piece by piece. 


— Florence Piper Tuttle . Mother Nature spies the tree. 
. She makes a blanket white. 
g. The blanket keeps the flowers warm. 
A. PHONICS AND EAR TRAINING III. Completion Test (Answer Yes or No) 
. Can you find three words in the poem that con- a. Snow comes in the winter. Yes — No. 
tain the sound grow? (snow, snowy, slowly) b. The snow looks like downy flakes of wool. 
Yes — No. 


- Can you find ® word in the Se that has the . The baby sheep is called a cub. Yes — No. 
same sound of =o down y? (flowers) . Mother Nature makes a blanket white. 
Yes — No. 

; : . The snow-blanket keeps the flowers warm. 
dropping, sleeping) 

. Can you think of any other words that sound . Downy flakes of wool circled ’bout the house. 
like hill and still? (Bill, Fill, Jill, Kill, Yes — No. 


. Can you make a list of the ing words? (circling, 


Mill, Pill, Till) g. The wool of the lamb is called “fluff’’. 
Yes — No. 
. Can you think of any other words that sound h. The snow looks feathery white and still. 
like white and night (Kite, light, bite, mite, Yes — No. 
right, sight) IV. Riddles — (Draw a ring around the answer to 


. Can you think up a word that begins like wool? a. Iam white, 


(wood or woof) I come in the winter. 
rain snow fog 
b. I cover a bed, 
I cover the flowers, too. 
. Can you find three words in the poem that begin I keep them warm. 
with the sound th? blanket blue blow 
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. Can you find three words in the poem that begin 
with the sound fl? 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

7 
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c. Ikeep the sheep warm, 2. Consonant blends — Study the black letters. 


I am soft and white Then draw a ring about the same letters in each 
I make coats for boys and girls. word in the row. 


wood wocl woof 


d. Iam a baby animal 1.SN snow snail snug; snap 
My mother is a sheep. 2. FL fleece flower flake fly 
lap lamb lay 3. SP spell spin spy spat 


e. We go to sleep in the winter 
Mother Nature covers us with a blanket .5 StOW sleep slim slide 
We grow in gardens. 5. TH the think through that 

fleece fly flowers 


f. I take care of the birds and flowers ; 
of the 3. Phonograms. Study the black letters. Cross out 


Mother Nature Man Child the word which does not belong in each line. 


C. SEEING PHONETIC PARTS IN WORDS a. UN fun run gun get 
1. Consonants (Draw a ring around the s in each b. AKE. make date bake cake 
word below) c. OP top play stop drop 

she sleep snow has slow d. ITE kit bi hi 

say wish flakes some makes ite wet 

sat hills still silently flowers e. EEP sleep peep still keep 


Integrated Activities 


(To be correlated with a program of phonetics) 


A. LANGUAGE 


1. Enriching the Child’s Vocabulary SNOWFLAKES 


Pretty snowflakes, pretty snowflakes, 


a. Finding words in the pcem. Merry all day lene, 


The teacher reads the poem delightfully to the They dance, they prance 
children. Then perhaps one of the children may They twirl, they whirl, 
care to read it. Then questions like the follow- The wind sings them a song. 


ing may be asked — ‘What kind of words 
do you find in this poem?” (lovely words, color 
words, motion words) 

Can you find some of the motion words in the 
poem? (circling, come down, dropping) 

“Can you find words that give us a picture of 
the snow?” (white, still, downy flakes, fleece 
fluff, blanket white) 

“Can you make up some new words that de- 
scribe the snow?” (Children make up picture 


A discussion of the lovely words, the feel words, the 
motion words. The descriptive words follow. This 
feel of words, this desire to express what the child 
sees or feels in terms of a metaphor, is the first step 
in the creating of poems, and should find its way 
into every Kindergarten and primary room. 
Here are a few of childrens’ natural ways of 
of saying what the snow is like to them: 

“The snow is soft like a cotton ball.” 

“The snow on the ground looks like a soft, wooly 


words — (light, fluffy, pretty, soft, merry, blanket.” 
dancing, prancing, twirling, whirling, frosted “A snowflake Icoks like a pretty white diamond.” 
sliver 


“The snow feels soft and cool against my cheek 


“Can you make up some feel words about the “The snowflakes play a game of tag.” 


snow?” (shivery, soft, warm, cold, fleecy, still) 


3. Completing Each Sentence 


2. Creating Original Poems 1. The snow sparkles like 


The teacher may read this little poem to the chil- 2. The snow whirled and twirled like ——-___--__. 
dren. It was created by a little boy of five. 3. The snow man looks like —— 
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Integrated Activites 


(To be correlated with a program of phonetics) 


4. The snow drifted high like —— 
5. A snowflake looks like ——__ 
6. A snow storm blinds us like. 


7. The sun shining on the snow looks like - 


8. When the snow melts, it looks like ——_-__—_.. 


4. Filling In Words 


A sudden Storm 
People are scurrying 
Cars are - 
Children are running, 
The snowflakes are falling —— 
They cover everything they pass, 
Oh, see the feathers floating —___. 
They look like frosted silver, 
On the 


THE FALLING STARS 


Little snowflakes all - arn 
Falling on the street and ——__— 
Are you stars from the sky so ——-__-__-? 
Do you get hurt when you fall and cry, 
And your tears make slush? 


B. NUMBER 


1. Ten snowflakes + two snowflakes make 


snowflakes? 


2. Nine snowflakes + three snowflakes make 


snowflakes? 


3. Five snowflakes + seven snowflakes make 


snowflakes? 


1. Fight snowflakes + eight snowflakes make 


snowflakes ? 


| 


. Seven snowflakes +- eight snowflakes make 


snowflakes. 
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6. Ten snowflakes + four snowflakes make 


snowflakes? 


C. WRITING 


- Can you make the letter sn? 
Make these letters three times. 


2. Can you make the letter ow? 


or 


Make these letters three times, 


. Now write the word snow 


Write it three times. 


Can you make a capital s 
Make three of them. 


. Can you put a capital S before each of these 


letters? Then tell the word. 
____aturday 
—____.alem 

anta Claus 
___.__abbath 


____arah 


D. ART 


. Draw a picture of several snowflakes, showing 
a different shape for each. 


. Draw a picture of a lovely blanket of snow 
covering the ground and the trees, 


. Draw a picture of a blinding, whirling snow- 
storm. 


. Draw a picture of the little lamb dropping his 
fleece, piece by piece. 


. Draw a picture of what you like to do best 
in the snow. 
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WRITING PRACTICE—TELLING TIME Helen Strimple 


I am the big hand on the clock & e 
but I point only to the minutes. 
Call me the MINUTE HAND 
I am the little hand on the clock. 
. I point the hours of the day. 


Call me the HOUR HAND 


The big hand, the MINUTE HAND 


This clock says one o’clock is on twelve. Draw in the little one. 
because the HOUR HAND points to one. the HOUR HAND to make this 


The MINUTE HAND is on twelve. clock say 3 o’clock. 


Make this clock say eight o’clock. Make this clock say seven o’clock. 
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THE 
MOPPETS, 


AND PEG 


Helen Strimple 


Meg finds a freshly baked and frosted cake on the 


kitchen table. She takes a knife and helps herself the Kitchen table. Peg asks her Mother if she may 
to a large piece of the cake. She does not ask her 


Peg and her kitten smell freshly baked cookies on 


have one to eat. 
Mother if she may have a piece of the cake. 


Meg runs from the kitchen with her stolen piece of Peg’s Mother gives both she and the kitten a sample 


cake—eating as she goes. She drops crumbs along of the fresh cookies. Peg sits on a stool in the kitchen 
the way on the new carpeting in the living room. while she enjoys her treat. She catches the crumbs in 
Meg eats the cake with her fingers. her skirt and does not soil Mother’s clean floor. 
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PLEASE LET US IN—Puzzle I Dyer Kuenstler 


Find a boy and one of his skates on a boot, his wool cap and mitten. Then look for a 
book, a bell, a doll, a dog, a cat and the mouse she didn’t catch. 
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FRANCE, SPAIN AND PORTUGAL PUZZLE (See page 64) Agnes Choate Wonson 


ACROSS 
2. Country on Spain’s west coast 
6. Capital of Portugal . Capital of Spain 
8. Mountains between France and Spain (Abbr.) 5. Capital of France 
, . Famous Fort southern part of Spain (abbr.) 
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The Dotted Veil 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the Author 


One DAY when Mrs. Goose 
went into Mr. Gobbler’s General 
Store, she saw some hats, with 
dotted veils. 

“T would look fine in a hat with 
a veil,” she told herself. “I never 
had a hat like that.” 

She put one on, and looked at 
herself in the mirror. Why did she 
look so funny? Oh, she saw. Her 
bill pushed the veil out and made 
a funny bump. The veil came 
down too far. 

Mrs. Goose chose another hat, 
with a shorter veil. Her bill stuck 
out below it. That was nice! She 
felt she looked very stylish. She 
bought the hat, then and there. 

She plopped along Animaltown 
Avenue. Suddenly she stopped 
short. Goodness, what were all 
those little black things in front 
of her face? A swarm of bees? 

“Oh, I can’t walk straight on 
into a swarm of bees,” thought 
Mrs. Goose, “‘I’ll have to back up, 
and get away from them.” So she 
started walking backward as fast 
as she could, right along the 
Avenue. 

Mrs. Squirrel hurried to get to 
her. “What on earth is the matter 
with you now? You seem to have 
a new hat on. That’s fine. But has 
it made you crazy? Why are you 
walking backward like that?” 

“It is very easy to explain,” 
Mrs. Goose told her. “There is a 
swarm of bees in front of my 
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face; little black ones. I can’t walk 
ahead right into them, can I?” 

Mrs. Squirrel thought a min- 
ute; then she said, ‘‘Don’t be such 
a big silly. It’s those dots on your 
veil. Don’t look at them; look 
at things beyond. Then you won’t 
see them at all.” 

Mrs. Goose tried that. She said, 
“T think you are right. When I 
look at the cafeteria across the 
street, I don’t see the bees at all. 
But it was a very natural mistake. 
I’ve never had a hat like this be- 
fore.” 

Mrs. Squirrel looked at her. 
“And if you'll listen to what I 
say,” she told her friend, “I think 
a plain hat without a veil would 
be better for you.” 

“Nonsense,” said Mrs. Goose. 


a saw myself in the mirror at 
the store. I look very smart. I 
ought to be going somewhere 
special, just because I am so 
dressed-up and fancy. It seems to 
me I was going somewhere; but 
I can’t remember.” 

She looked so distressed that 
Mrs. Squirrel was sorry for her. 
She said, “Well, I am going over 
to see Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. Would 
you like to come?” 

“That will be fine,” said Mrs. 
Goose. 

“Come in,” called Mrs. Pop- 
Rabbit, when they knocked on her 
door. “Why Mrs. Goose, how dif- 
ferent you look. Isn’t that a new 
hat?” 

“Yes. How do you like it?” 

“T have never seen you in a hat 
with a dotted veil before.” 

“And that’s true,” said Mrs. 
Goose, “because I never had one 
before. This is my first.” 

By this time they were sitting 
in comfortable chairs before the 
fire. 


“Why are you walking like that?” asked Mrs. Squirrel. 
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The three little Pop-rabbits, 
Leaf, Clover, and Baby Bunps, 
came close to Mrs. Goose. 

She bent over them. Then she 
gave a slight screech. “Oh Mrs. 
Pop-Rabbit,” she said. “I do hate 
to tell you. But they seem to have 
a strange disease. Their faces are 
all spotted. Perhaps they have 
bunny-pox.” 

Mrs. Pop-Rabbit jumped up in 
a hurry, and looked at them, one 
by one. “They are all right,” she 
said. “Nothing is the matter. No 
spots.” 

Mrs. Squirrel got up out of her 
chair and said to Mrs. Goose; 
““You have made another foolish 
mistake. I explained to you that 
the bees were only the dots on 
your veil. Well, it is the same 
thing, again. The spots on the 
children’s faces are those same 
old dots! Don’t you think you had 
better take the veil off the hat?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Goose, “for I 
understand, now. It was just 
those dots again!” And_ she 
laughed loudly, as though that 
made everything all right. 

Mrs. Squirrel and Mrs. Goose 
said good-bye to Mrs. Pop-Rabbit, 
and went to Animaltown Avenue. 
They walked along a way, and 
Mrs. Squirrel said, “Here is the 
cafeteria. Shall we go in and have 
tea and toast?” 

*‘Let’s,”” smiled Mrs. Goose. 

They sat down with their cups 
and their plates, ready to eat. 

Then Mrs. Goose gave an angry 
little squeal. “Look,” she said, 
“they have given me raisin toast, 
and I wanted plain brown toast. 
Why do they make such foolish 
mistakes ?” 

Mrs. Squirrel leaned forward, 
and said to Mrs. Goose in a quick 
whisper; “It is you who have made 
a foolish mistake. It’s those dots 
again. Now you think they are 
raisins.” 

Mrs. Goose laughed merrily. 
“No wonder,” she said, “they do 
look like a lot of raisins. Well, 
now I know, I'll eat my plain 
brown toast, and enjoy it, too.” 

They finished their tea, and 
walked along Animaltown Avenue 
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Mrs. Rabbit looked at them one by one. 


again. Suddenly Mrs. Goose 
stopped short, and gave a little 
gasp. “Why, this was the day I 
was invited to tea with Old Lady 
Owl,” she said. “That was why I 
bought the hat in the first place! 
Oh, and now I have already had 
tea; what shall I do? She is prob- 
ably sitting by her fire waiting 
for me, mad as hops.” 

“The thing to do is to go along 
anyway,” Mrs. Squirrel told her, 
“and hurry. And I'll go with you, 
just to see that you get there.” 

She took Mrs. Goose by the 
wing and bustled her along to- 
ward the Wild Woods. Soon they 
came to Old Lady Owl’s tree 
house. She was out on the porch, 
looking, wondering why Mrs. 
Goose did not come, 


“Oh, there you are,” she said, 
“T was afraid you had forgotten.” 

“T—” began Mrs. Goose, and 
Mrs. Squirrel was sure she was 
going to go on and say “did 
forget.” So she burst in, “I just 
came along to keep her company, 
and to see that she got here all 
right.” 

“Why how nice,” said Old Lady 
Owl, Do come in, too, and it will 
be all the merrier.” 

There was hot tea all ready, and 
little cakes frosted with honey. 
Mrs. Squirrel whispered to Mrs. 
Goose, “‘Now for pity’s sake don’t 
say that you have just had tea, 
when she has gone to all this 
work! You can surely eat one of 
the cakes; and if they have nuts 
in them I can eat two. How I love 
nuts!” 

It was cozy by the fire; Old 
Lady Owl came in with the tea- 
pot, and passed the cakes. (Mrs. 
Squirrel was delighted to find 
that they did have nuts in them; 
she ate three.) 

Mrs. Goose took a sip of her 
tea; and then she picked up her 
cake and stared at it. “Oh, I am 
sorry to tell you,” she said,” but 
look, there are little black beetles, 
standing still, all over this.” 

Old Lady Owl was so surprised 
that she almost dropped the tea- 
pot. 

“Why certainly not,” she said. 
“No beetles.” 

Mrs. Squirrel put down her 


She turned Mrs. Goose’s hat around on her feather head. 
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teacup. “You must excuse Mrs. 
Goose,” she said. “She has been 
making mistakes ever since she 
bought this new hat with dots on 
the veil. At first, she thought they 
were bees. Then, she was sure the 
little Pop-Rabbits had bunny- 
pox.” Here Mrs. Squirrel was 
very smart, and stopped talking. 
She did not tell about the raisin 
toast, because that would have let 
the secret out about the other tea. 
Instead, she went on, quickly; 
“And now, it’s beetles! I think 
she’d just better throw the hat 
into the fire,” finished Mrs. Squir- 
rel, who was good and tired of all 
the trouble she had with it. 

“No, not that,” said Old Lady 
Owl. “But, Mrs. Goose, I’ll bring 
you a pair of scissors. I agree 
with Mrs. Squirrel that this was 
no kind of a hat for you to buy. 
Better rip the veil off.” 


“No, no,” said Mrs. Goose.” It 
is so smart and stylish! And I 
have paid for it. How foolish to 
waste it like that. I shall keep on 
wearing this hat, that’s what,” 
and she looked very fierce, and 
gulped on her cake. 

“Well, I have another idea,” 
said Old Lady Owl kindly. She got 
up, took Mrs. Goose’s hat off, and 
turned it around on her feather 
head. Then the veil was in the 
back. ““Now there,” she said,” you 
still have your hat, you still have 
your veil, and you still have your 
sense, I do hope. And as for being 
stylish, maybe you will start a 
new style; the veil behind instead 
of in front.” 

Mrs. Goose got up and looked 
at herself in the mirror. She 
turned this way and that. “Why, 
I do like it this way,” she said, 


How The Birds 
Got Their Colors 


JEAN WYATT 


Lone, LONG AGO when 
North America was peopled with 
the Red Man, there lived near the 
rim of Hudson’s Bay, a tribe of 
Indians known as the Swampy 
Cree. The fathers and mothers of 
this tribe liked to tell their chil- 
dren this story — 

Wesukechak was the big chief 
and he was the friend of the 
Great One who ruled over every 
living thing. Big Chief did much 
work for the Great One. One task 
he had already done was to fash- 
ion warm fur coats for all the 
animals because at one time ev- 
ery beast wore only a plain grey 
covering, too thin to keep out the 
cold wind. 

But the little children of the 
air, the birds, were very discon- 
tented after this event for they 
were clad only in feathers of 
snowy white. 

One day they gathered together 
grumbling one to another. 
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“We look washed out!” com- 
plained someone. 

“We're dowdy!” put in still an- 
other. 

“White is too hard to keep 
clean,” spoke a third bird sound- 
ing cross. 

All at once the Owl, who was 
wisest of them all, said, “Broth- 
ers, it is not warmer coats we are 
after, but gayer ones. I suggest 
we send a council of three to our 
big chief and beg him to ask per- 
mission from the Great One to 
paint us!” 

“What a splendid idea!” all the 
birds agreed. 

After a good deal of chatter it 
was finally decided to send the 
Duck, the Gull and the Owl as the 
three messengers who should re- 
quest bright coats from big chief. 

Not present at this important 
meeting was Paspaschao, a little 
bird called a sapsucker. To be 
truthful Paspaschao wasn’t wor- 


“very much indeed. Now I won’t 
get all mixed up again about bees 
and bunny-pox and raisins and 
beetles.” When Mrs. Goose said 
“raisins,” Mrs. Squirrel coughed 
very loud, to drown the word out. 

So they all sat there by the 
fire, three Animaltown friends to- 
gether. 

Once Old Lady Owl twinkled 
her round moony eyes at Mrs. 
Squirrel, and Mrs. Squirrel 
twinkled back. 

They were saying, without 
words, “‘Yes, she is such a goose, 
with all her funny mistakes. Just 
look at her now — wearing her 
hat with the veil behind! Doesn’t 
she look crazy? But what would 
we do without her?” 

Mrs. Goose smiled, too; she 
didn’t know quite why. 


ried at all about the color of his 
coat. So long as his two wings 
carried him from tree to tree, he 
was perfectly happy to tap and 
drain the rich sap by the beakful. 

The other birds often teased 
Paspaschao about this greedy 
habit. 

“Ho! Ho! Ho!” they would 
taunt, “why should our little 
brother worry about an old white 
coat when he can drink his fill of 
sap from morning till night!’ 

“Nothing ever bothers our Pas- 
paschao as long as there stands a 
tree to tap.” 

Being a happy-go-lucky sort of 
fellow, Paspaschao let these sly 
remarks pass and went his own 
way. Thus at the time the birds 
made arrangements for colored 
wraps, Paspaschao knew nothing 
about it. He was indeed at that 
very moment, fast asleep in a 
poplar tree having felt dizzy 
from supping too long and too 
well on the good sap. 

The days fell into a pleasant 
pattern and at last the Duck, the 
Gull and the Owl returned from 
their visit with big chief. 
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Here Comes The Postman! 


MAXINE DRURY 


Here COMES the post- 
man! Mother, may I get the 
mail?” 

“Yes, Joany. Take it out of the 
box carefully. Be sure not to lose 
anything,” Mother said. 

Joany skipped out to the mail 
box. She stood on tiptoe to look 
in. There was lots of mail today. 
She reached up and took every- 
thing out. Holding the mail with 
both hands, she walked back to 
the house. 

Grandma opened the door and 
let Joany in. 

“My, what a lot of mail!” 
Grandma said. “How many 
things are there, Joany?”’ 

“One, two. three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight,” Joan said, counting 


each item as she put it on the. 


table. I open them, please?” 

“Is it all right?” Grandma 
called to Mother. 

“Yes,” Mother answered, “but 
carefully, Joany. Remember what 
I’ve told you about mail?” 

Joany nodded. “I’m never to 
take it out of the box unless you 
tell me I may. And I’m never to 
open anything unless you tell me 
I may.” 

“Fine! Now what do we have?” 

“Here’s a letter, all sealed up. 
It’s from Aunt Evie. And here’s 
another letter. I can’t tell who 
it’s from, but an airplane brought 
it. That’s an air mail stamp.” 

“That’s from Uncle Dave,” 
Mother said. “Maybe their new 
baby has arrived. Let me see. 
Yes! You have another cousin, 
Joany. A little boy cousin, this 
time.” 

It was fine to have another 
cousin, but Joany was busy open- 
ing more mail. 

“An envelope with a little win- 
dow. That must be a bill.” 

“Yes, a bill from Doctor White 
for filling your tooth,” Mother 
said. 

“A post card with a pretty 
picture,” Joany said. 
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“Oh, yes! From Mrs. Adams in 
Florida.” 

“‘Here’s a lovely little book with 
pictures in it,” Joany said. “The 
envelope wasn’t sealed.” 

“Let’s see,” said Grandma. 
“That’s from the gift shop in 
town. They do have some pretty 
things, We’ll have to stop there 
one day.” 

“A seed catalogue!” Joany cried 
happily. “What beautiful flowers 
on the cover! I love to look at 
seed catalogues, don’t you?” 

Grandma laughed. “TI do, Joany. 
I can dream over one for hours.” 

“Two magazines,” Joany 
counted. “The news magazine for 
Mother and Daddy, and a chil- 
dren’s magazine for me. It’s such 
fun to get the mail!” 

“It wasn’t always,” 
said. 

“Wasn’t it? Why?” 

Grandma laughed. “Joany, you 
get up on my knee, and while 
Mother reads her letters I’li tell 
you why not. This is something 
I heard from my grandmother a 
long, long time ago, I was a very 
little girl then, not even as old 
as you.” 

Joany leaned back against her 
grandmother’s shoulder to listen. 

“My grandmother was a little 
girl in England, more than a hun- 
dred years ago,’ Grandma said 
softly. “She had lots of good 
times, but getting mail wasn’t 
part of her fun. People in those 
days didn’t get much mail. A 
letter was a great event, more 
exciting than a telegram is for 
us. But it wasn’t what anybody 
would call fun.” 

“Why not?” Joany wanted to 
know. 

“Because in those days, if you 
got a letter from the postman you 
had to pay for it. You paid much 
more than people pay nowadays 
to send letters. Why if my grand- 
mother in London had gotten a 
letter from her uncle in Liver- 


Grandma 


pool, it would have cost her a 
shilling, just for one page. A 
shilling was worth twenty-five 
cents, and in those days a person 
had to work much harder to make 
a shilling than he would now. You 
can imagine that people didn’t 
write letters unless they had 
something important to say, for 
they didn’t want their relatives 
or friends to pay so much money 
for nothing. 

“Then, if you got a letter in 
the mail, you’d want to be sure 
it said something important that 
you wanted to know, or you 
wouldn’t pay for it. So you might 
refuse to take it. A great many 
people refused to take their let- 
ters, and that was one reason the 
post office had to charge so much 
for the ones people did take.” 

“If we lived in those days,” 
Joany said, “there’d have been 
only one letter in our mail today. 
Uncle Dave would know we’d pay 
to know about the new baby. I’m 
glad things changed. But how did 
it happen?” 

“It happened because of a man 
named Rowland Hill,” Grandma 
said. “He was always thinking 
about how to improve things, and 
he saw that there was room for 
a lot of improvement in the post 
office. So he thought and thought, 
and after a while he had a little 
book printed, telling what he 
thought should be done about the 
mail. He said that instead of 
charging a shilling for carrying a 
letter, the post office could do it 
for a penny.” 

“A quarter’s worth for a pen- 
ny?” Joany cried. “How could 
they do that?” 

Grandma chuckled. “The post 
office people didn’t believe they 
could do it. They thought Row- 
land Hill was crazy. But the 
people who wanted to send letters, 
and who wanted to get letters in 
their mail, read his book and 

(Turn to Page 61) 
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Falco the Falcon 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


F atco watched from his 
perch on the high cliff. Below, 
the sea hurled itself in foam 
against the rocks. 

Then he saw it. Far away his 
keen eyes spied.a long line of wild 
ducks—no, two lines, meeting in 
a V. 

Raising his pointed wings, he 
began rising in a spiral. Reaching, 
r-aching with his long wings, it 
\.as as if he swam through the 
air. Up, up! 

Now he circled above their line 
(f flight. It wasn’t easy to head 
into the wind. It ruffled his feath- 
ers, and destroyed his stream- 
lined speed. But always he righted 
himself again. How good it would 
be to have a fat duck for break- 
fast! 

Falco the falcon pointed his 
sharp beak at his prey. Now— 
now was the time! Folding his 
wings, he shot toward the duck 
he had selected. “Whizz!” The 
wind whistled through his stiff 
feathers. He seized the duck in 
his talons. It had been as skillful 
a bit of hunting as any bird ever 
accomplished. 

Yet not many months ago Fal- 
co had been cutting the egg with 
the sharp “egg tooth” in his tiny 
beak. He had stood, fuzzy and 
pink skinned, in the nest cf sticks 
on the cliff site, shivering when 
his mother moved off the nest so 
his father could take a turn. 

When Falco and his sister fal- 
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cons were three days old, they 
weighed less than three ounces 
apiece. But how they grew! Eat- 
ing almost constantly, except 
when they slept, and too weak 
to keep their eyes open, they had 
doubled their weight in the first 
four days, and by the time they 
were three weeks and a half old, 
they had grown to 20 ounces—a 
huge increase. 

Now and then mother would 
scream at something—perhaps a 
fox, or even an eagle that came 
too near. Then came a sunny day 
when Falco and his sisters were 
left to sit up and preen them- 
selves, running their tiny beaks 
through their feathers. “Peep, 
peep, peep!” they whistled, when 
they saw their father coming 
with more food to poke into their 
mouths. And they danced with 
pleasure. 

As they grew, their white 
fronts came to have enough 
brown feathers to give them a 
spotted look. But their wings were 
as brown as the rocks they lived 
among. Their feet and ankles 
were yellow. 

Their first hunting was for the 
bugs and other insects. that 
jumped about the grass tufts. 
Then Falco caught a tiny mouse. 
He even caught a small snake, 
clutching it with his strong toes 
so that it could not wiggle from 
his grasp. 

Falco was a wandering falcon, 


a peregrine. In time, he ranged up 
and down the coast from Mont- 
erey to far north of San Francis- 
co. He had cousins on the prair- 
ies of Kansas and neighboring 
states. He had cousins in Alaska; 
and away around on the other 
side of the world he had cousins 
in Europe and Asia. 

The falcon of the far north 
hunted beyond the tree line, on 
the tundra. It caught lemmings 
and gulls and Arctic hares. Nest- 
ing on those icy cliffs, its eggs 
often had nothing much to keep 
them from rolling off into the 
sea. But what a lot of shore birds 
it caught! Young auks on the 
wing, and all kinds of fishing 
birds. Other falcons, living all 
the way from Maine to western 
Canada, caught ptarmigan, the 
“fool hens” of the north country. 

Away around on the other side 
of the world, in a country where 
elephants are seen more often 
than horses, and there is no cold 
storage to keep fresh meat, fal- 
cons are used to catch game birds 
and rabbits for their masters. 

Usually a young female is 
caught. Sometimes when one 
alights on the mud flats, she finds 
a big net thrown over her. Then a 
man with heavy gloves on his 
hands will pet her and feed her, 
while he makes her wear a hood 
over her eyes. After four or five 
days, she may have learned to 
trust her master, and to come 
back to him. Then he will toss her 
into the air, she will catch a game 
bird on the wing and bring it 
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CARING FOR PETS 


Helen Strimple 


(If possible bring a pet cat to 
school classroom) 


Discuss and observe its eyes, 
ears, whiskers, tongue, feet and claws. 


How does it keep its coat so clean 
and shining? 

How does a cat walk without making 
any noise? 

How does it climb trees? 


How to feed your cat: 
Always use a clean dish. 
Always have its food warm. 


Cats like beef, liver, kidney, 
fish, lamb or horse meat. These 
foods are good for your cat to eat. 


They also like diluted canned milk 
or fresh milk. 


They should have a bow] of fresh 
water ready for them at all times. 


They have a thick warm coat. 
They like to curl up when they sleep. 


Cats also like a soft bed in a warm place 
for them to take their nap. 


They like to sleep in high places and not 
on the floor where there might be a draft. 


(If possible find pictures of tigers, lions, bob cats, leopards, and other members of the cat family to show 
to the class. Discuss how they differ and in what ways are similar.) 
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A Tale of Molly 
Meadow Mouse 


B. F. BISHOP 


A SCORE of storms of early 
winter had covered the brown 
surface in fields and woodlands. 
A hard crust had formed over it 
all but was already softening in 
the warmth of the winter sun- 
shine. 

Many little tunnels ran here 
and there under the deep snow. 
They were tunnels which had been 
made by Molly Meadow Mouse 
who had her home among the 
grass roots in the old pasture. 

One of these tunnels led to a 
shock of corn which Farmer John 
had forgotten to take to the barn. 
This was a long, winding tunnel, 
two feet under the melting crust. 
Every day, during the long, cold 
winter, Molly Meadow Mouse 
traveled along this crooked road- 
way which led from her snug 
winter home under the snow to 
the big corn shock in the field. 

Winter finally turned into 
spring and the snow melted and 
ran away to the pasture brook. 
Skunk cabbage appeared in the 
bare spots in the woodland and 
sent its disagreeable odor across 
the spring air. 

Soon the buds of the hepatica 
unfolded and lifted their blue 
blossoms in the sunshine. Later 
the trailing arbutus blossoms 
peeped from among rusty leaves, 
and sent their sweet fragrance 
across the morning air. 

One evening Molly Meadow 
Mouse left her winter home 
among the grass roots and started 
bravely off across the pasture. 
The short grass under her feet 
was damp and cool, and the pale 
moon shed soft light all around. 
Everything was beautiful, but 
suddenly her courage left her and 
with a squeak, she turned and fled 
back to her home nest. 

Over hepatica blossoms and 
purple violets, around stones and 
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over sticks, she ran. She reached 
her little home none too soon, 
for as she hustled through the 
grassy doorway, a dark shadow, 
as silent as a ghost, darkened the 
opening. 

Old Mr. Owl had arrived just 
too late, for Molly Meadow Mouse 
was safely hidden in her little 
grass home. 

After that, Molly Meadow 
Mouse decided that it was not 
safe to wander around in the 
moonlit pasture, so the next 
day she began to repair her 
winding tunnels among the 
grass routs. Every little way she 
made a round doorway up among 
the blades of grass. With so many 
doorways, she could peep out into 
the moonlight and sometimes, 
when all seemed safe, she might 
even scamper across the pasture 
from one door to another. 

May came. Not far from Molly 
Meadow Mouse’s nest, just beyond 
the pasture fence, was Farmer 
John’s meadow. One of Molly 
Mouse’s grass tunnels led to this 
spot. Here she found tender clov- 
er leaves and other grasses which 
she loved. 

Every night during that spring 
month, Molly Mouse scampered 
along this smooth, winding tun- 
nel, toward the meadow. She 
stopped at each little doorway and 
peeped out across the moonlit 
field. If all seemed safe, she ran on 
to the meadow where she always 
found a good supper awaiting 
her. 

One quiet, moonlit night, Molly 
Mouse wandered farther than 
usual from the end of her little 
tunnel path. It had seemed so 
quiet in meadow and pasture, and 
the tender blades of grass had 
tasted so good, that she forgot to 
watch for danger. 

Suddenly a black shadow fell 


over the meadow where Molly 
Mouse was nibbling clover. It was 
Mr. Owl and he was flying over 
the spot where Molly’s last door- 
way opened among the meadow 
grasses. In terror, the little ani- 
mal turned and fled, but away 
from her meadow. tunnel. 

Now Molly Mouse can get over 
the ground very fast, but she 
knew that Mr. Owl could fly 
through the air fast, too. 

“T can’t get back to my tunnel,” 
thought Molly Mouse, as_ she 
started to run as fast as ever she 
could. “I must reach Billy Wood- 
chuck’s hole-home by the stone 
wall.” 

She was almost out of breath 
when she reached the hole which 
was Billy Woodchuck’s home, and 
scurried through the opening. She 
knew that Mr. Owl was close be- 
hind her. Just in time she had 
reached the underground passage 
and disappeared inside. 

With an angry screech, Mr. 
Owl flew to a big maple that stood 
near the middle of the meadow. 
There he waited. He probably 
thought that Molly Mouse would 
soon tire of sitting in that dark 
place, and that she would soon 
appear again, and finish her sup- 
per of clover leaves. 

But Molly Mouse did no such 
thing. She ran on and on through 
the long, winding, underground 
passage, until she reached Billy 
Woodchuck’s back doorway, which 
opened into another part of 
the pasture. She sat in the moon- 
lit opening for a few minutes. She 
had never been in this part of the 
pasture before. It was a strange 
place to her, and where her home 
was she did not know. Then Molly 
Mouse did a very sensible thing. 
She set to work building a new 
home. 

And all the time, Mr. Owl was 
sitting in the maple tree in the 
meadow, waiting for Molly Mouse 
to come out of the woodchuck’s 
hole. How the little brown mouse 
would have laughed if she had 
seen him. 

However, she did not see him, 
for she was digging a nice little 
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burrow in the side of a knoll. 
When it was deep enough, she 
carried into it grass blades and 
other vegetable fibers. When it 
was finished, it was the coziest 
little home one could imagine. 
Summer passed and autumn 
came. The leaves of the hard- 
woods in the pasture turned to 
red and orange and gold. The 


| beech trees dropped their ripe 


nuts to the ground. Then Molly 
Meadow Mouse began to fill her 
storehouses for winter. She went 
to the farmer’s wheat field, the 
loaded corn shocks, the beech 
trees in the pasture returning to 
her little storehouses, carrying 
grain and nuts. 

At last autumn turned into 
winter. Snow began to fall. Mol- 
ly Meadow Mouse knew just 
what to do. When the snow was 
about a foot deep, she dug tun- 
nels through it to each of her 
storehouses. She was not afraid 
now. As she ran along the smooth 
runways, she knew that no hawk 
nor owl could see her. What fun 
she had! She almost wished that 
winter would never end. 

Along in March, Molly Mouse’s 
supplies in her storehouses began 
to get low. One morning she was 
skipping over the frozen crust, 
when she finally came to a hollow 
tree. She decided to look inside. 
So up the trunk she went, like a 
little streak. Very cautiously she 
entered the hollow. Then she 
squeaked in surprise. There lay 
about a half-bushel of shucked 
beech nuts. It was Mr. Squirrel’s 
storehouse, and Mr. Squirrel was 
fast asleep in a hollow stub not 
far away. 

If Mr. Squirrel had only known 
about this visitor to his store- 
house, he would have chased her 
away immediately. But Mr. 
Squirrel was sound, sound asleep, 
dreaming of springtime and 
warm sunshine, of beautiful trips 
through the leafy trees, and over 
mossy banks. 

That day Molly made a new 
tunnel under the deep snow, and 
it led directly to Mr. Squirrel’s 
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A Tale of Molly 


Meadow Mouse 

(From Page 59) 
storehouse in the hollow tree. 
Every morning she made a trip 
through this tunnel, and what a 
breakfast she had of sweet beech- 
nuts. 

Now one morning Mr. Fox 
happened along just as Molly 
Mouse was climbing the old 
scrubby tree to enter the store- 
house. Of course, Mr. Fox could 
not climb a tree, so he just sat 
down in the snow not far away. 
Then he watched the opening of 
the hollow into which Molly had 
disappeared. Mr. Fox liked mice 
for his breakfast and he felt sure 
that he could catch Molly Mouse 
when she came out. 

As he sat, licking his chops,:he 


suddenly saw a movement at the 
opening of the hollow. The next 
moment Molly Mouse was coming 
down the tree, with her cheeks 
full of nuts. She was halfway to 
the ground when she spied Mr. 
Fox. With a frightened squeak 
she turned and scrambled into 
the dark hollow. Mr. Fox had no 
mouse for his breakfast that 
morning. 

Winter passed and_= spring 
came. The sun shone on meadows 
and fields, coaxing forth the grass 
and flowers and leaves. Now Mol- 
ly Mouse fixed her grass run- 
ways, for the snow no longer cov- 
ered them. 

She must be more careful now, 
always watching out for owls, 
hawks, skunks, and many others 
who liked nothing better than 
meadow mice for their break- 
fasts. 

The little mouse built a nest in 
a wild-grape vine. she 
thought, would be better for sum- 
mer. It was a cozy little home 
when it was finished. 

There was plenty of food in 
this part of the pasture. Farmer 
John’s barn was near. The mea- 
dow where tender blades of grass 
grew was near, too. Before many 
days passed, the new seeds began 
to form on the early plants. Molly 
Mouse was very fond of these 
seeds. 


The summer days passed while 
Molly Mouse raced and scam- 
pered along her grassy roads, or 
among the tall weeds when she 
felt it was safe. She was very 
happy, but some days she felt 
lonely. 

One summer day Mr. Johnny 
Meadow Mouse came scampering 
along and stopped to visit with 
Molly Mouse. She invited him into 
her cozy home in the grape vine. 
She showed him Farmer John’s 
grain bin. She even showed him 
where the beech tree dropped 
sweet nuts in autumn, and where 
Farmer John’s new cornfield was 
— a cornfield that would be cov- 
ered with cornshocks later in the 
season. Then she asked him to 
share her home. 


Johnny Mouse thought for a 
moment, and then decided that 
he would do just that. 


How The Birds 
(From Page 54) 

The Great One, they reported, 
had granted permission to big 
chief to go ahead and paint the 
birds in the color of their own 
choice! 

What a hullabaloo there was! 
When the cheering had died down 
everyone began talking at once. 

“T’d like a waistcoat of red,” 
began the Robin. 

“Too plain!” scoffed the Duck. 
“Now, /’m going to ask for a 
green head, blue wings, brown 
back, breast feathers of grey, and 
my legs painted red!” 

“You'll look like a rainbow!” 
chortled the Gull. “As for me, a 
simple blue and yellow wrap 
would do very well.” 

And so it went. Everybody 
chattered about what they want- 
ed until the trees rang with such 
a blatter that big chief sent word 
that unless the hub-bub stopped 
he couldn’t put his mind to mix- 
ing the colors. 

After this warning the birds 
were less boisterous. 

As for Paspaschao he con- 
tinued to go about the business of 
dining on sap and paid little at- 
tention to what was going on. 

Toward the end of summer big 
chief let it be known that at last 
the stirring and smoothing and 
blending of colors had been com- 
pleted. Would the little children 
of the air please come to his 
workshop to be painted? 

Of course there was a great 
rush with everyone pushing and 
shoving to be first in line. 

Big chief began with the loon. 
As each bird was painted he stood 
in the garden of the big chief to 
dry in the sun. 

Now Paspaschao, wandering 
home from a wonderful feast of 
sap, came upon big chief’s garden. 

The little sapsucker decided to 
rest awhile, having bumped into 
quite a few trees and bushes be- 
cause he couldn’t fly straight. 
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His head nodded sleepily, like 

a daisy in the breeze, when all 
in a moment he started and 
blinked his eyes in surprise. 
- **Great sunflowers,’’ he 
thought, “that last beakful of sap 
was too much. I seem to see my 
brothers clad in colors befitting a 
flower garden.” 

Paspaschao stared all about 
him. It was true indeed. Robin 
was strutting about in a showy 
waistcoat of red and that fellow 
admiring himself in the garden 
pool was none other than, yes! 
the Duck! And could the dashing 
creature in lustrous black mantle 
with purple and green flecks be 
really the Loon? 

The little sapsucker gulped and 
gazed down upon his own cos- 
tume of untidy white. 


Here Comes the Postman 
(From Page 55) 
believed it could be done. They 
kept holding meetings and signing 
petitions about it, until the post 
office had to try it. And it worked. 
The oddest part of it all, was that 
what made it work was one sim- 

ple little idea.” 

“What idea was that?” Joany 
asked. 

“This.”’ Grandma picked up one 
of the envelopes and pointed to 
the stamp in the corner. ‘“‘Nobody 
before Rowland Hill had ever 
thought of a postage stamp.” 

“But it’s so simple!” Joany 
looked disappointed. “Just a piece 
of paper. Anybody could think of 
that.” 

“Sometimes the simplest things 


“What a draggletail I look!” 
he muttered aloud. “I want fine 
feathers also! Perhaps, just per- 
haps, big chief will have a bit of 
color to spare for me.” 

But when big chief heard Pas- 
paschao’s plea for a bright dress 
he became sad. 

“You were not here,’’ protested 
big chief. “I thought you did not 
care to have your wrap painted. 
I’ve used up every bit of color. 
See for yourself my poor little 
friend.” 

Hopefully Paspaschao peered 
into the empty paint pots stand- 
ing about. 

“There’s notas... single, soli- 
tary d... drop left,” Paspaschao 
faltered. “Now I'll have to go 
about in this drab coat for the 
rest of my life!” 


are hardest to think of,” Grand- 
ma said. “Anyway, once the post- 
age stamp was thought of, the 
people who wanted to write letters 
could pay for sending them and 
know that the people they were 


sent to wouldn’t refuse to take - 


them. So many more people wrote 
so many more letters that the 
post office found they really could 
carry them for a penny. Rowland 
Hill’s postage stamp was such a 
wonderful idea that befare many 
years every country in the world 
had copied it.” 

“Soon, people everywhere could 
afford to send all sorts of things 
through the mail. They began to 
send birthday cards, advertise- 
ments, magazines—all the things 
we have in our mail today!” 


in elementary grades. 
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POETRY CORNER 


TOM TITMOUSE 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Tom Titmouse sings and whistles 
Upon a tiny twig; 

The icy winds are blowing 
And ruffling up his wig. 


The brook below is frozen 
And blizzards coldly blow 
To chill the most stout-hearted 
And glaze the drifted snow. 


But Tommy T. keeps swinging, 
He rocks and shifts his hold; 

He’s hunting for his dinner 
And doesn’t stop for cold! 


WHERE THE MOON LIVES 
EDNA HAMILTON 


The moon need never be afraid 
Because he lives so high, 

He lives with all the pretty things 
Like gold stars in the sky. 

He travels down the Milky Way, 
Could drink milk all night long. 

But he can never touch the earth 
Nor sing a merry song. 

I would not like to be the moon 
And live up in the sky, 

Without my daddy and mother 

I know that I would cry! 


Books in Review 
(From Page 3) 

Boys and girls both will thrill 
over the terrible voyage around 
the Horn, over a breakfast 
that cost $43 and gold for the 
panning in every stream bed, 
over the lightning growth of a 
territory into a _ state. Every 
single page of the story will be 
devoured with real enthusiasm by 
the children of any age. 

This is the third book Mrs. 
Bauer has written of California 


— a companion volume — Cali- 
fornia Days and California Ranch 
Days. 


BEYOND THE PAWPAW 
TREES, by Palmer Brown; il- 
lustrated by the author, (Harper 
& Brothers) Price $2.00. 

This is a crisp and original 
story for readers who enjoy the 


LOOKING IN 
THE DICTIONARY 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 
Looking in the dictionary 
Can be lots of fun, 
Readirg lots of different words 
And learning one by one. 


I might look up “astronomy”, 
Or “blizzard”, or “‘bamboo’’, 
Or “energy”, or “timber line’, 
To mention just a few. 


I read all kinds of puzzling words, 

One leads me on to more, 

And when I close the great, big 
book, 

I know more than before! 


MOTHER DEAR 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 
I like to watch my Mother sew, 
I like to watch her cook, 
I like to watch her fix her hair, 
And read a story book. 


I like to watch my Mother walk 
And even watch her sweep; 

I like to tiptoe in her room 
And watch when she’s asleep. 


I like to watch my Mother laugh, 
And watch her tie a bow. 

I like to watch my Mother Dear 
Because I love her so! 


unusual. Little Anna Lavinia, our 
heroine enjoyed the unusual, too, 
which always seems to happen to 
her on a _ lavender-blue day. 
This time it was to be a visit with 
her cat Strawberry to her Aunt 
Sophia Maria who lived amid the 
Pawpaw trees somewhere or 
other. And such a visit as it 
proved to be! From the time Ann 
Lavinia met a friendly fat lady on 
the train who offered her sand- 
wiches and cakes and a tea cooky 
in exchange for one of Lavinia’s 
jars of pawpaw jelly, the trip 
was full of adventures. 

How the children will chuckle 
over the train that ran down the 
hill away from its engine, the 
mysterious jump with Straw- 
berry through the air and over 
the cliff, the strange island in the 
sky and Aunt Sophia Maria’s 
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house with the large pink door. 

We recommend this enchanting 
story to all who love the fanciful 
— yes, even to those lavender 
blue days. 


BIG INDIAN AND LITTLE 
BEAR, by Harriet Evatt; illus- 
trated by the author. (The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company), Price $1.75. 

Harriet Evatt has _ pleased 
many of the older boys and girls 
with her delightful books and 
now comes this charming picture 
book story. All children, old and 
young, love Indian stories. This 
one is especially appealing, warm, 
and humorous. It relates the 
antics of a fierce Indian and a 
very comical little bear. How the 
children will chuckle when the 
Indian got mad, jerked on his 
war bonnet, thumped on his tom 
tom, and did a fierce war dance. 
And how Little Bear did run for 
home! The warmth and tender- 
ness of the meeting again of 
Little Bear and Big Indian is re- 
freshing and heart-warming. The 
text is simply told in short, 
rhythmic sentences, full of music 
and repetition. 

The pictures are as warm and 
tender as the story itself. We rec- 
ommend Big Indian and Little 
Bear as one of the best picture 
books of the year. 


AJAX, GOLDEN DOG OF THE 
AUSTRALIAN BUSH — by 
Mary Elwyn Patchetti; illustrat- 
ed by Eric Tansley (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co., Inc.) Price $2.00. 

If children are looking for an 
excellent dog story, here is their 
book. It is the true story of a 
great golden warrior dog, Ajax, 
and the many other animals of 
the bush country, which a lonely 
little girl knew and loved as her 
best friends and playmates. 

The children will love meeting 
and knowing Ajax from the time 
he was a tiny puppy when he was 
rescued by a little girl herself 
from a hollow log when a mighty 
flood had swept over the land. No 
wonder the dog loved her faith- 
fully always! The children will 
also love meeting her beautiful 
Mae Belle, her huge gentle carpet 
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snake, Matilda, the Kangaroo and 
Kiko, the monkey, and her two 
other dogs, Algy and Ben. 

This is a very human story of 

a devotion and adventure that 
makes most adventure stories 
look thin and pale. A book for all 
the family to read. 
ERNIE PYLE — BOY FROM 
BACK HOME — by Ellen Witl- 
son; illustrated by Paul Laune 
(The Bobbs- Merrill Company, 
Inc.) Price $1.75. 

Ellen Wilson has added an- 
other really fine contribution to 
The Childhood of Famous Ameri- 
cans Series, in her wonderful 
story of Ernie Pyle. The boys and 
girls have read much of this man 
in current books and magazines, 
so will be much interested. They 
will enjoy Ernie’s encounter with 
a snake at Five, digging for relics 
in an Indian mound, writing a 
funny composition in Grade 5, 
and, of course, his Experiences as 


_@ newspaper correspondent in 


World War II. And then, there is 
that 500 mile automobile race 
that Ernie saw with his own 
eyes. 

This is a simple, natural ap- 
pealing story about a man and a 
boy who was so shy and so na- 
tural that everybody liked him. 
We recommend the book highly 
for both boys and girls who en- 
joy adventure and realism. 


The Girl Who Learned 
(From Page 9) 


You’ll find the lesson for today. 
The name of it is Work and 
Play. 

Miss May went on and on ex- 
plaining the work of the day all 
in rhyme. It was the most amaz- 
ing thing ever how those words 
just tumbled from her lips. The 
children were so fascinated that 
they listened and it was by far the 
most interesting listening period 
they had had in ages. 

“Today, we'll study Indians, 

Their costumes and their ha- 

bits. 

We'll sing about the Pioneers; 

In art, we’ll draw some rab- 

bits.” 


Miss May finally stopped, not 
because she could think of no 
more rhymes, but because she 
had run out of assignments. 

Of course, all of the children 
caught the rhyming words from 
Miss May and they talked in 
rhyme, too. It was the rhymingest 
day you ever heard. 

Ted said, “I will pass the paper 
for arithmetic today. 

I’d like to be a helper before I go 
to play.” 

Ruth said, “I would like to in- 
spect the desks 

To see if they are neat. 

And of course when that is done, 

I'll quietly take my seat.” 

Miss May was so happy about 
the wonderful thoughtfulness, she 
smiled and smiled. 

“Now children, our day is over. 
It is time to get your wraps. 
Fasten your buttons securely, 
And pull on your warm, snug 
caps. 
Do not forget the assignment; 
It’s important, as you know 
To make up a poem for tomor- 
row; 
So now before you go, 
Remember that kitten and mitten 
And mother and brother rhyme; 
And so do tree and me and so 
Do time and dime and chime. 
And so do....” 

Miss May’s voice trailed off 
into nothing. 

“Oh,” cried Sarah, opening her 
eyes widely. 

Miss May was gone. So were 
Sarah’s classmates. So was the 
schoolroom. 

Sarah rubbed her eyes. She 
blinked three times. Then she 
looked at Marmalade asleep at 
her feet. 

A dream! A whole rhyming 
dream! 

Sarah went to the desk and 

took ‘out a sheaf of paper and 
pencil. She climbed up into the 
chair again and instead of going 
to sleep this time, she began to 
write. 
The snow is falling softly down, 
Covering sidewalks in the town. 
COULD YOU FINISH THE 
POEM? 
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NIGHT MAGIC 
EDNA HAMILTON 


Bluebells ting-a-ling, 
Nature’s curfews ring 

And the katydids sing 
To the moon. 


The moon stands still 
On a snow clad hill 

When the whippoorwill 
Sings a tune. 


The moon’s molten gold 
Is a sight to behold, 
Still the moon looks cold 

Before noon. 


The moon wants to play 
With the sun some day, 

But the sun slips away 
Too soon, too soon! 


(From Page 33) 
Europe Bound in 1956 


Do not be concerned about sea- 
sickness for dramamine or the 
newer bonamine will prevent it. 
These drugs are supplied free of 
charge on most ships. 

Be sure to take some chewing 
gum. It helps relieve dryness of 
the mouth when you spend long 
hours riding in bus or car. The 
children abroad are very fond 
of it and cannot get it easily; so 
will be very grateful for your 
treat. 

If you wear glasses take an ex- 
tra pair with you. This is a 
MUST. With an entirely new 
world to view how tragic if, be- 
cause you had broken or lost your 
glasses, you could not see it! And 
carry a copy of your prescription 
in your purse. You will also need 
a pair of sun glasses. 

Take a notebook which fits into 
your purse. Before you leave 
home have names and addresses 
of all people you want to send 
cards to — also names of those 
whom friends and relatives have 
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asked you to contact. As you 
travel you will add names of new 
people you meet whom you like 
well enough to want to keep in 
touch with later. No doubt these 
will be at the back of the book. 

Beginning at the front keep a 
diary of each days’ experiences, 
your impressions, descriptions, 
and records of conversations 
while they are fresh in your mind. 
This will be a permanent record 
of your trip which will be invalu- 
able to you — worthwhile all out 
of proportion to the time given to 
keeping it up to date. 

If possible, it will be worth the 
trouble to learn one or two words 
(as many as you can, of course) 
of each country you visit. The 
people there will appreciate your 
effort to speak their language. 

Be very careful crossing streets 
in England and France. In Eng- 
land vehicles travel on the left 
hand side of the street. 

There is really only one way 
to get the flavor of a city and that 
is by going around by yourself, 
trying out the different forms of 
transportation and ending up in 
a part of the city where tour 
groups never go. All tours allow 
some time for leisure and this is 
one intriguing way to spend some 
of it. 

The association you have with 
a place from books, pictures, or 
the experiences of others very 
largely determines whether a spot 
visited proves dull or glamorous. 
There are multitudes of people 
touring Europe who mentally 
never leave their own home town 
or their own narrow prejudices. 
Jane Parker resolved not to be 
one of these. She hoped to be able 
to say in 1956 what Montaigne 
wrote in 1560: 

“Absent from home and travel- 
ing in foreign lands, I strip my- 
self of everyday cares. My mind 
is easily calmed by distance. A 
bit of harness askew will ruffle 
my temper when I’m home. Away, 
a whole tower could fall and not 
disturb me greatly. When I travel 
I have nothing to think about 
but seeing new sights and spend- 


ing money on delightful foreign 
novelties 

Jane Parker was ready for her 
GREAT ADVENTURE! 


Daddy Learns to Relax 
(From Page 41) 

Patty: Of course. Just be com- 
fortable. Pretend that you have 
no bones at all. Pretend that you 
are stuffed with rags. Let your- 
self go limp. 

Daddy: Say That does make me 
feel good. 

Mother: I think Daddy is 
learning how to relax. 

Daddy: It takes away that 
tired feeling. Why I feel great! 

Mother: Let’s make a resolu- 
tion. 

Patty: What’s a resolution? 

Mother: It’s a kind of promise. 

Daddy: Oh, oh! I don’t want to 
make any promises I can’t keep. 

Mother: It will be easy to keep 
this one. When we feel ourselves 
getting tense inside, let’s take 
time out to relax. What do you 
say? 

Daddy: I’m game. Thanks for 
the lesson, Patty. 

Patty: Don’t thank me, Daddy. 
Thank Raggedy Ann and the 
snowman. They are the _ best 
teachers ever. 


Falco the Falcon 

(From Page 56) 
back to him. That way, she keeps 
him in fresh meat. 

Peregrine falcons can be of 
great use to their masters, even 
today, in some parts of the world. 

Centuries ago, falconry was 
called “the sport of kings.” 
Trained falcons cost a great deal 
of money, and not many people 
could afford to own one. But those 
who could would have their tame 
falcons, carry them about on a 
gloved hand—for a falcon’s talons 
are sharp—then toss it into the 
air, and the great bird would 
catch a pigeon on the wing, and 
bring it back to its master. Then 
it would be stroked and petted, 
and also well fed, and if the falcon 
had been caught when she was 
quite young, she never knew what 
it was to be free. 
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It’s fun and richly rewarding to create attractive Christmas 
projects .. . projects whose success depends in large part on 
the quality of the mediums used. Before starting any project, 
first select your art materials wisely for versatility, economy 


and finer results. 
CHRISTMAS CANDLE CRAFT 


Here’s a project that’s fun and one that makes a delightful 
gift. It's easy, yet truly beautiful when done well. Follow 
the simple directions and you'll be amazed at how a plain 
candle becomes a glittering thing for Christmas beauvty— 
you'll be amazed too at the unlimited creative possibilities 
in store for you. All important however, is the medium used. 
Use CRAYRITE* crayons, the superb coloring medium with 
sparkling gold, silver, red and green colors, for this project. 
The concentrated pigment content and the high quality of 
ingredients make CRAYRITES ideal. For the best in crayons 
and all art materials, make Milton Bradley your one complete 
source... Milton Bradley, with a record of almost one 


hundred years of service to schools and to America’s children. 


Crayrites—Jumbo 
Size—Round. In 8 
or 16 stick boxes. 


Crayrites—Standard Size—Round and 
No-Roll. In 8, 16, 24 and 48 stick boxes. 
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The fun of creating a mask—of bringing to life in three 
dimension, the fanciful or realistic—holds an important place in the 
field of art education. Moreover, using the right materials, which 
produce strikingly different results, brings fresh inspiration. That's 
why Milton Bradley art materials are developed and designed ... 
to work together...to produce superior results...to fit the 
complete needs of students and teachers alike. 


For example, Milton Bradley can supply you with all the 
material for this mask project . . . clean, pliable, reusable Plasteline 
Modeling Clay ... long and quick-sticking Adhezo Paste... flex- 
ible, light, easy-to-use Tonal Poster Paper... and brilliant, free- 
flowing, velvety Poster Colors, liquid or powder. 


Try this mask or any art project with Milton Bradley art 
materials and prove to yourself their advantages. You'll like them... 
and so will your students. Work with confidence! Make Milton Bradley 
your ONE SOURCE FOR ALL YOUR ART MATERIAL NEEDS. 


FOLLOW THESE EASY DIRECTIONS: 


1. With Plasteline, make a simple egg or oval shaped convex 
form as a base for the mask. Build up areas for nose, mouth, etc. 
2. Cover completely with 4 or 5 vertical and- horizontal layers 
of newspaper strips, using liberal amounts of Adhezo. Keep 
finished mask surface as smooth as possible. 

3. Let mask dry thoroughly. Remove Plasteline. Sand lightly 
if desired. Apply thin coat of shellac and let dry. Point with 
Milton Bradley Poster Colors. Shellac again for permanency 
and gloss. Use flexible Tonal Paper for hair, ears or other 
decorative features. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
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